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INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


T has been well said of individuals, that there exists no stronger 

incentive to merit than the recollection of a long line of distin- 
guished ancestry, revived, it may be, by a gallery of family portraits, 
or the preservation of family relics. The Chinese are believed always 
to. devote a room to the perpetuation of all kinds of ancestral 
associations, while the English, thanks to their feudal system, 
still consolidate and transmit their family mementos and heir 
looms. 

There always have been those who scoff at that species of pride 
derived from fair lineage; but such raillery, in the main, is but 
an effort to decry a too conscious deficiency, or used as a cloak 
to ‘‘ape humility’’—a cloak that no more conceals the true senti- 
ments than did the assumption of his rags by the great cynic, 
whose real pride was plainly seen to peep through the very rents 
in his garments. As with individual families, so it is with 
nations. 

We shall be told that the ‘‘ genius of our institutions’’ is averse 
to fostering the former; but surely no such objection can be 
raised against the latter. The most austere Ho/-follot-ist will 
concede that the greater the pride in the past history of our 
country, the surer the guarantee of patriotism in the future. To 
this end no means more effective can be devised than the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Mational Museum. Such a practical 
mode of object instruction will continue to teach to all coming 
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generations of Americans the lesson learned in 1776, and about 
to be rehearsed in 1876—that in national unity lies our strength, 
of which State pride and local impulses are legitimate constituent 
elements. There can be no segregation into a civic of that which 
essentially forms a federal bond—the community of the past. 
Assuredly, that past should not be permitted to bury its dead, 
or only be revivified by spasmodic celebrations of anniversaries 
ef one hundred years. Let it rather be made an ever-present 
reality by the closest personal and historical associations. Let it 
be an ever-living witness, in whose voice the accents of departed 
patriotism may continue to utter, ‘‘Dulce et decorum est pro 


patria mori.”’ 
The man that is not moved by what he reads, 
That takes not fire at their heroic deeds— 
Unworthy of the blessings of the free— 
Is base in kind and born a slave to be. 


Unquestionably, the greatest national memorial in the history 
of the United States is Independence Hall—the birth-chamber of 
the Republic. Let us briefly glance at the events of the nativity. 

Delegates from each colony—appointed, in some cases, by the 
existing legislative bodies, in others by committees of safety—had 
first met together in Carpenter’s Hall for a defined purpose—to 
devise measures for uniform action in approaching their recog- 
nized sovereign by petition, and in order to obtain redress of 
grievances. Failing in these efforts, they returned to Philadel- 
phia in the spring of 1775, with the anticipation of a prolonged 
session, when the hall used by ‘‘ the representatives of the freemen 
of the Province of Pennsylvania’’ (hence the ‘‘ State House’’) was 
assigned to them for their sittings. Thus it was that in that very 
hall, in June, 1775, on motion of Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, 
George Washington was unanimously elected commander-in-chief 
of the armies raised and to be raised for the defense of America. 

But above all, it was here that, on the 7th of June, 1776, John 
Hancock occupying the President’s chair, the memorable act was 
initiated that sanctifies the whole building. We see Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, rise in his place. He holds in his hand 
instructions from the convention assembled at Williamsburg, 
which had been brought to him but a few days before by Thomas 
Nelson, himself then present as a member. Mr. Lee reads a reso- 
lution, still extant, in his own hand-writing: 
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Around that room are sitting men who for weeks and months 
have been toiling to bring their countrymen up to this point. 
John Adams, Samuel Adams, Elbridge Gerry, Bartlett, Chase, 
McKean and Whipple and Wythe, and Hewes, who was bearing 
the whole weight of his colony—most probably a full representa- 
tion of those in favor of the resolution ; while Dickinson, too, was 
there, the conscientious man and pure patriot, who, like his col- 
leagues, Robert Morris, Wilson, Willing and Humphreys, restrained 
by their instructions, also believed that the adoption of the reso- 
lution at that time would produce divided action, and were hence 
opposed to it. A meagre house induces a postponement until 
the next day, and after a reference to the committee of the 
whole, the 1st of July is fixed as the day for further consideration, 
but ‘‘ least any time should be lost in case the Congress agree to 
this resolution,’’ a committee is appointed to prepare a declaration 
in consonance therewith. Itis not the place here to enter 
into a detailed review of the occurrences of this period—the 
full history of which has been promised, and shall, in due time, ap- 
pear. Suffice it for our present purposes to recall the fact, that 
on the 1st of July, Benj. Harrison, the chairman, reported Mr. 
Lee’s resolution, and had, then and there, referred to his commit- 
tee, that declaration which Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman 
and R. R. Livingston, had unanimously agreed upon. On the 2d day 
of July the resolution adopted, the United States became a na- 
tion. Its sponsors were not yet quite satisfied with the baptismal ad- 
dress, which was to announce the event to the world, but finally, 
on the 4th of July, after anxious debate thereon, paragraph by 
paragraph, that, too, received the approval of all present, and was 
ordered to be engrossed—though the latter was not accomplished 
until some weeks afterward. Thus two distinct groups of emi- 
nent men have associated their names indelibly with the Declara- 
tion of Independence—first the ‘‘ Actors,’’ and, secondly, the 
‘* Signers.”’ 

The councils of Philadelphia honored themselves in April 
last, by passing an ordinance for the restoration of the building 
where these events occurred, and for setting it apart forever in 
commemoration of Independence. 

Prompted by the right spirit, the City Fathers had already 

_sought, in 1854, to purchase the whole of the Peale collection of 
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paintings, then offered at public auction. Failing in this, they 
bought a great number of the historical portraits, (among which 
there were a dozen of the signers, ) and from time to time have con- 
tinued to add to the collection. 

Occasionally a public spirited citizen would present to the city 
a portrait, a bible, a casting, or arelic—real or imaginary—and it 
was at once stored in this room. The latter became a general re- 
ceptacle for framed resolutions of councils, the abortive contribu- 
tion to the Washington monument—in fact, it served as a living, 
ever-ready response to the often embarrassing question in councils 
—‘‘ what sha// we do with it ?’’* It was feared by some that the 
vehicle, yclept Washington’s coach, might even find its way into 
this chamber, for here already his horse had been placed, pranc- 
ing over the door, in such form and manner as might have justi- 
fied the interference of the Society for the prevention of cruclty 
to animals, whose agent—had he ever seen it—not recognizing the 
rider, would have unquestionably exclaimed, as is his wont, ‘‘ come 
down my gay Peruvian, come down.”’ 

Here, also, we had Brandt, the savage above all others, literally 
damned to eternal—infamy ; Red Jacket, too, forsooth—a lot of 
men of whom the catalogue could say, ‘‘of liberal education and 
excellent moral character ;’’ the vilest daub and caricature of 
General Jackson (which, by-the-bye, cannot, under the ordinance, 
be removed) ; the likeness of an obscure political agitator doing 
duty for Charles Lee, of Revolutionary notoriety ; lithographs of 
volunteer refreshment saloons, etc., etc. 

The first point to be attained was the removal of all portraits, 
relics, and other deposits not associated with the historical mem- 
ories of the Hall. These, in many instances, absolutely defaced 
the walls, and in many others destroyed the architectural beauties 
of the chamber. 

The janitor having carefully stowed away all the relics and a 
great deal of trash, the portraits, not required for illustra- 
tion and adornment, were removed to the Fidelity Safe Deposit 


The very cellar was not long since used for impounding and slaughtering 
vagrant dogs captured in the summer season. Hon, Wm. M. Meredith ever 
facile to turn to account what to others would be an interruption, had his voice 
drowned, on one occasion, in the midst of a ceremonial reception, by these yelp- 
ing, whereupon he declared the Hall haunted by the spirits of 1776, and 
identified the voices of Jefferson, Lee, Hancock, etc. 
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and Trust Company, whose president had cordially offered to take 
charge ofthem. They have been admirably displayed for public in- 
spection on the walls of the directors’ room. Great credit is due to 
Mr. Campbell, of Hall & Garrison, for the taste shown in their ar- 
rangement, as well as for the care taken in their transfer from the 
Hall. 

The room with its antique wainscotting, pillars, cornices, etc., 
presents to-day the same general appearance as it did during those 
times that did indeed try mens’ souls. The original chandelier 
still hangs there; the chair which was occupied by the President 
is restored to its place on the dais; in front stands the table at 
which Hancock wrote, and on which the Declaration itself re- 
posed after it was engrossed, and where one after another of the 
members of Congress came forward and appended his signature. 
Near by is a chair with its original covering, well worn in the use 
of an individual member of the Congress. Two more of these 
chairs, though unfortunately newly covered for the convenience of 
the sergeants-at-arms of the State Senate, have been rescued and 
placed on the floor. On either side of the dais are ranged por- 
traits of the following, or spaces therefor—(an asterisk denoting 
in each case the latter). : 

John Hancock—The President. 
Richard Henry pr soho mover of the resolution for Inden- 
ence. 
*Benjamin Harrison—The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole who reported the same. 
Thos. Jefferson—The author of the Declaration. 
John Adams—The seconder of the resolution, and the 
‘*Colossus of the Debate.’’ 
*Sam’l Adams—The “‘ Palinurus of the Republic.’”’ 
*Rob. R. Livingston \ Of the Committee to draft the Decla- 
*Roger Sherman ration. 

Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, Bishop White, the Chap- 
lain; Chas. Thomson, the Secretary; John Dickinson, Thos. 
Heyward, Sam’l Chase, Elbridge Gerry, *George Wythe, *Ed- 
ward Rutledge, Thos. McKean, George Read. 

On the opposite panels are John Witherspoon, Charles 
Carroll, Francis Hopkinson, Samuel Huntington, Philip Living- 
ston, Benjamin Rush, Arthur Middleton, George Clymer ; 
with spaces for Robert T. Paine, John Penn, George Ross, 
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James Smith, Richard Stockton, Tuomas Stone, George Taylor, 
Matthew Thornton, George Walton, William Whipple, William 
Williams, Oliver Wolcott, Abraham Clark, William Ellery, Wil- 
jiam Floyd, Joseph Hewes, William Hooper, Stephen Hopkins, 
F. L. Lee, Fran’s Lewis, Thomas Lynch, Lewis Morris, Thomas 
Nelson, William Paca, James Wilson. 

There will also be spaces for John Rogers, Thomas Johnson, 
John Jay, Henry Wisner, Geo. Clinton, Thos. Willing, 
Charles Humphreys, and a few others.—‘‘ Actors.”’ 

The names of John Morton, Czsar Rodney, Carter Braxton, 
John Hart, and such others of the above whose portraits were 
never taken, will be appropriately presented in some permanent 
shape. 

Over the very doorway through which Washington passed 
when he left Congress to assume those duties which earned for 
him his enduring title of ‘‘ First in War, First in Peace, and First 
in the hearts of his Countrymen,’’ has been hung an original por- 
trait of the Pater Patrie.* 

Along the surbase on each side of the President’s chair, sub- 
ordinated to the general design, are the Presidents of Congress 
from 1774, not included in the above category, and in similar 
positions on the sides, portraits of the Revolutionary officers.f 

The draft of the declaration in Jefferson’s handwriting isin this 
city, in the possession of the Philosophical Society, most admira- 
bly framed and adapted for exhibition. It is hoped the society 
will be induced to deposit this valuable relic upon the table in 
the Hall, and, also, achair which they own, which was used by the 
** Delegates,’’ and which like the one deposited by the writer in the 
Hall, contains the original covering. Two more of these chairs 
are known of, and these will, it is believed, be also ultimately 
restored. There will be placed in the vestibule upon its original 





* The noble idea, so nobly carried out, the preservation intact of Washing- 
ton’s Home on the Potomac is due to the women of America under the aus- 
pices of Miss Ann P. Cunningham of South Carolina as Regent assisted by a 


Vice Regent in each State—in Pennsylvania by (the then) Miss Lily Macal- 
ister. 


+The worthy and courteous janitor, Mr. Edwards, has become a “ walking 
catalogue” to the treasures of the Hall, and takes especial delight in welcoming 
all real pilgrims to its precincts. 
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frame-works, the celebrated bell, which on the 8th of July, 1776, 
ulfilled the injunction prophetically inscribed thereon a quarter 
of a century before : 

*¢ PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND UNTO ALL THE 
INHABITANTS THEREOF.”’ 

It seemed that no opportunity could be more favorable toward 
perfecting this great memorial of the men and times of 1776, than 
the approach of the centennial anniversary—no worthier coadju- 
tor than John L. Shoemaker. True to the public spirited instinct 
of his namesake, who in 1765 affixed his signature to what we 
Philadelphians are fond of calling the ‘‘ first Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,’’ Mr. Sheomaker was sedulously laboring for the suc- 
cess of the centennial celebration ; recognizing at once the pro- 
priety of the suggestion, he grasped the scheme, and has been un- 
remitting in sustaining every effort to its accomplishment. 

His Honor, Mayor Stokley, as well as Mr. J. H. Pugh, the effi- 
cient popular commissioner of city property, have cordially co- 
operated ; while the presiding officers of both branches of councils, 
the ex-Mayor, Mr. King, and other members of the committee of 
select council, as well as Mr. Haines, have evinced much interest 
in the work, and thus contributed essentially toward its success. 
Several noble-hearted citizens have already contributed valuable 
portraits, or promised so to do—Philip F. Wharton; Medi- 
cal Director, George Clymer, U. S. Navy; J. Francis Fisher, 
Edward L. Henry. The list is daily growing as the object is be- 
ing understood. Philadelphia’s contribution to the Washington 
monument will be forwarded to its destination, or be otherwise 
appropriately disposed of. Every means will be used to make the 
very atmosphere of this chamber breathe forth the command so 
appropriately applied by a distinguished physician of Philadel- 
phia, on there greeting his professional friends: ‘‘ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.”’ 

As soon as the Court of Common Pleas can be appropriately 
accommodated, its present chamber should be fitted up as an 
auxiliary to the Hallof Independence. In itself it isan historical 
room, used as the colonial executive department for nearly half 
a century before Pennsylvania became a State. The second story 
of this building contained the public banqueting hall of former 
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days; and in oneof the rooms met the Convention of 1787 to frame 
the present Constitution ofthe United States. Subseqently Peale’s 
Museum occupied this floor.* The whole building would form 
an admirable receptacle for the Vational Museum. Here the dif- 
ferent epochs of our national history can be appropriately illus- 
trated by portraits and relics.¢ A plan for this purpose might 
easily be matured and accomplished ; and the centennial anniver- 
sary might then indeed behold the actual realization of the pic- 
ture so gloriously and prophetically foreshadowed by the Founders 
of the Republic themselves, in their address tothe Irish, in 1775 : 

‘¢ The golden period, when liberty, with all the gentle arts of 
peace and humanity, shall establish her mild dominion in this 
western world, and erect eternal monuments to the memory of those 
virtuous patriots and martyrs who shall have fought and bled and 
suffered in her cause.’’ 


Fellow-citizens of the United States, let us make the one hun- 
dredth birth-day of the nation its Golden Anniversary! 


FRANK M. ETTING. 


*The following letter contains valuable information in connection with the 
foregoing : 

211 PRICE STREET, GERMANTOWN, ) 

PHILADELPHIA, October 12th, 1872. f 
My Dear Sir: 1 very cheerfully comply with your request, and send you a 
sketch of the division of the rooms in the State House occupied by Peale’s 
Museum, before its removal to the Arcade, in Chestnut street, The collection 
occupied all of the second story, The long gallery extended the whole length 
of Chestnut street front, and contained beside the large collection of birds and 
natural and artificial curiosities, the collection of portraits of Revolutionary he- 
roes, signers of the Declaration of Independence, and others distinguished in 
Revolutionary history; all of which were painted by Charles Wilson Peale. 
They were arranged in a double row as a frieze above the show cases. The 
southern half of the building was divided into an ante-room, of the width of 
the vestibule below, used for the popular lectures given to visitors in the even- 
ing, and to a room on the right, called the south-east room, and to one of 
similar size on the west side, containing the preserved animals, with a frieze of 
portraits of the heroes of the war of 1812-15. The south-east room con- 
tained the skeleton of the “‘ Mammoth,” the great attraction of the institution, 


preserved animals in cases, and the collecticn of portraits of distinguished 





+Mr. Joseph Leeds, of this city, submitted to Councils, in June, 1871, a 
scheme for the improvement and dedication of the entire square, which con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. 
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French savans, painted by Rembrandt Peale, during a residence of many 
years in Paris, in the days of the First Empire. In this room, in the vestibule, 
and in other parts of the building, were hung pictures by the elder Peale, 
representing scenes of Revolutionary history, together with some copies of 
scriptural subjects, from other painters, and a few portraits of people only re- 
markable for their deviation from ordinary humanity: such as the horned man, 
spotted negro, etc. 

Being a very constant visitor for many years, the situation of everything 
contained in the collection is so impressed on my memory that I think I could 
replace them in almost the exact position occupied by them forty years ago 

Wishing you the greatest success in your most laudable and patriotic efforts, 

I remain, very truly yours, J. R. LAMBDIN. 

Cot. F. M. Ertine. 








SOME GERMAN CRITICS OF ADAM SMITH. 


HE Jnguiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Na- 

‘ions was published in 1776, at atime when German literature 
was beginning the grand stadium of life which closed with the deaths 
of Goethe and of Hegel in 1832. Lessing was delving into the 
treasures of the Wolffenbuttel library, and striking merciless blows 
at the priggishness of the Gallomansics ; Goethe and Humboldt, 
Schiller and Richter were in training for their great future, or 
had already given evidence of their titanic strength. The or- 
thodox theology, roused from its sleepy stage of ‘‘ rational belief,’’ 
was beginning the new life of controversy and discussion, which was 
to culminate in Schleiermacher and De Wette, Daub and Nean- 
der. The chief spring of the new intellectual movement had al- 
ready begun to pour its cold crystal waters into the stagnant pool 
of German thought, and cleanse it to its depths that it might 
again reflect the march of thestarsin theircourses. Kant’s critical 
philosophy was coming forward, book by book (the great ‘‘ Cri- 
tique’’ itself in 1781), recalling men from their shallow self-con- 
ceit, their empty illuminism, and their glorified ‘common sense,”’ 
to thought upon the deeper questions of the universe—man, 
knowledge, duty, and God. Kant was the father of strange chil- 
dren, the sight of whom would have filled his half-Scotch soul with 
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dismay.* Fichte’s idealism, Schelling’s philosophy of nature, 
Hegel’s new dialectic were all born of his criticism, but the old 
transcendentalist would have repudiated the relationship. Per- 
haps he would have likened himself to a motherly hen, that has 
hatched a brood of ducks, and stands clucking in terror on the 
solid earth while they spread themselves over the treacherous wa- 
ters of the pool. He thought that his chief work had been to fix 
the limits and bounds of speculation, but these irreverent children 
recognized no bounds, and treated him as a purely negative laborer, 
who cleared away the rubbish of the past to leave room for their 
elegant and airy castles. 

The new German philosophers flung themselves into all noble 
fields of thought and discussion—law, politics, theology, ssthe- 
tics, history, poetry, belles lettres, etc. They revived the mediz- 
val conception of philosophy, as designed to bring the omne scibile 
into the compass of a single system, and account for the whole 
universe. All the wealth of the past was ransacked, and the ob- 
scure names of great thinkers brought to light. All the labors of 
foreign scholars were utilized, and surpassed ; Spain was taught 
the worth of her Calderon and her Cervantes; England to read 
her Shakespeare. Adam Smith’s book, of course, did not escape 
study, while all the rest of the world were busied with its specious 
pleas against international restrictions. f 

Among the first who devoted their attention to him was Franz 
Baader, whose unpublished Mote Books of the year 1790 are full 





* Kant was descended from a member of the well-known Scotch family of 
Cant, who settled at Koenigsberg in the seventeenth century. Fichte was the 
descendant of a Swedish soldier, who remained behind in Germany, after the 
Swedish troops, employed in the Thirty Years’ war, went home, The Norse 
fire, as of a metaphysical Viking, blazes out of the man continually. Herbart 
was of English descent, we believe, and the practical English intellect is his 
characteristic. His dislike of search after first principles, his mechanical theory 
of the universe in prose opposition to the poetry of all dynamical theories, his 
strength in discussing specific points of ethics, and his weakness in regard to 
their general idea, and above all his readiness to acquiesce in a confessed diffi- 
culty as heartily as in an ascertained truth, are all eminently English, It is 
Strange that his philosophy has excited so little attention in England and 
America. Schelling, Hegel, Wagner and Baader were pure Germans. 


+German translations appeared in 1776—91 and in 1801, besides a republi- 
cation of the original at Basel. 
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of brief studies of the subject ; but he did not pronounce any pub- 
lic opinion till later. In 1801 appeared J. G. Fichte’s Der Ges- 
chlossene Handelstaat (‘The State closed to Foreign Commerce’’), 
in which the very boldest ground was taken against the Free Trade 
system. He was the Cephas of metaphysic, the man who delight- 
ed in high-handed vigor. His very ethics were imperious and 
tyrannical. Only in the atmosphere bred in Europe by the 
French Revolution, could the man have breathed freely, and he 
was no whit behind the Jacobins in his boldness and his faith in 
bold measures, although in morality he stood as far apart from 
them as pole from pole. He could enter into all the enthusiasm 
of the revolutionists, and even surpass them, but he was not of 
them. Menzel says: ‘‘He hankered after the dictatorship and 
the terrorism of virtue.”’ 

His book was just such as might be expected from the man. 
He rushed to the other extreme from the Laissez faire philosophy. 
In his view it was the duty of government not to restrict and regu- 
late foreign commerce, but to exclude and prohibit it, a very few 
exotic articles—such as wine in northern countries— excepted. 
He was ready enough to talk of a world’s union of nations, but 
let us have the nations first if you please ; let us develop their dis- 
tinctive national life to its highest point of completeness, for 
only thus can those larger aims of the future be realized. He 
pointed out the fact that certain parts of the earth’s surface were 
manifestly designed by nature to form with their inhabitants politi- 
cal wholes, a hint that has borne rich fruit in the scientific study 
of geography (Zrdkunde) by Ritter and other Germans, who have 
solved Fichte’s problem: Into how many such territories is the 
earth naturally divided, and to what number might the existing 
States be reduced, if we are to secure a division of the race suited 
to its relations to nature? As against the blending of existing 
nations into one whole, Fichte tersely says, that we have as yet 
no nations in the true sense, and nowhere a firm national culture 
is to be found, to serve as the transition to a universal and purely 
human culture, to be produced by the intercourse of nations with 
each other. For in our efforts to become everything, and to be 
familiar with everything, we have in truth, and most thoroughly, 
become nothing, and are at home in nothing. A vigorous na- 
tional culture was what he expected from his State [when] closed to 
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commerce, and supposed that science (in the German sense), would 
become the sole and effectual bond of humanity, when all the rest 
had been done away with. In later life he grasped vigorously the 
idea of a world’s union of nations ( we/t-staaten-bund), but rejected 
asimpossible and utterly undesirable that of a world-nation (we/t- 
staat ). 

Of course he was severely criticized for his boldness. Hester- 
mann replied in Der Offene Handelstaat (The State Opened to 
Commerce) in defense of Adam Smith’s position, as did Liider, 
K6éppen, Weitzel, Raumer, Lotz, etc., etc. The shallow old ra- 
tionalist Fr. Nicolai reviewed Fichte in his Universal German 
Library, giving a fair specimen of what the Germans mean by 
‘* Berlin criticism.’’ A fropos of Fichte’s proposed admission of 
wine, Nicolai exclaimed: ‘‘ He must surely be fond of wine!’’ 
Rehberg, in the Gottingen Ge/lehrtes Anzeigen, reviewed Fichte 
with a great show of impartiality, but in reality in support of Adam 
Smith. On the other hand the reviewer in the Erlangen Ziterary 
Gazette was completely carried way with Fichte’s book. He gave 
large and carefully chosen extracts from it, and called public at- 
tention to its scientific importance, its precise, sharp, clear pre- 
sentation of Fichte’s principles of natural law, and declared that 
any one who would take the trouble to put himself in Fichte’s 
point of view, and read the book without prejudice, would be fully 
convinced of its correctness of principle. 

From these indiscriminating advocates and opponents of Fichte’s 
extreme views, we turn to two more judicious critics. The first 
is J. J. Wagner, a follower of Schelling up to 1804, and afterward 
an independent philosopher of the same type of thought, but with 
more affinity for the pure mathematics. In his review of Hester- 
mann’s Zhe State Open to Commerce, he says: ‘*‘ We have already 
called attention to the fact that Fichte’s theory rests first of all 
upon his definition of Jroperty, but also upon the principle that 
there could exist a legal constitution which should accomplish all 
the aims involved in the idea of the State purely by constraint. 
This view embodies Fichte’s entire view of law, and whoever 
would annihilate his book, must set himself to overthrow this. 
Hestermann has not gone back so far to first principles, but finds 
the foundation of Fichte’s paradox in the definition of property 
that we have referred to, that it is the right to a definite activity. 
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The definition is certainly too broad, for the right of property 
does not expend itself in a definite activity in general, but upon 
an activity defined by its object. But Fichte never went so far 
with his definition as to demand the governmental distribution of 
industry as well as of ground and soil. Furthermore he showed 
with great ability that the natural life-occupancy possessed a legal 
validity, through the union of men in nations,while in these unions 
individuals entered into a relation to an organization, according 
to which they were regarded as living only through the whole 
and by the whole, just as the parts of an organic body exist only 
through the whole. As soon as the national society is set up, the 
life of the individual is furnished with a legal basis.”’ 

Wagner also says: ‘‘ Hestermann supposes an equality in the dis 
tribution of property as a universal, world-wide, legal condition 
of things, and derives this from the particular legal constitution 
of the several nations, while other authors begin with the estab- 
lishment of a single nation, and pass from this to the world-nation 
as an ideal state of things. This is not without its influence upon 
his other views, especially his attempts to fix the relations which 
nations sustain to each other. For where other authors begin 
from the point of the complete organization of the single nation, 
and so pass easily to the position of exclusiveness and isolation, 
our author beginning from the idea of the universal nation (which, 
however, has no existence), naturally thinks of his nation as part 
of a whole (which, however, certainly does not exist), and puts it 
into a relation of mutual reaction (of which relation the other re- 
lated parts are wanting), and, therefore, leaves it open on all 
a . We are curious to see how he will reconcile 
[in his forthcoming book] the necessary selfishness of the na- 
tion with the demand that it shall regard itself as a member of a 
universal organization of nations, and so avoid employing the 
measures of constraint which he opposes. The world-nation, 
however, takes shape first of all through the rise and succession 
of the single nations, and these are properly the production of 
nature and not of freedom. The problem of the highest internal 
organization of the single States must, therefore, be completely 
solved first, ere they can approximate to a world-state.’’ So far 
Wagner’s review of Hestermann’s plea for the Free Trade doc- 
trines of Adam Smith and his school. 
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Franz Baader, our second critic of Adam Smith, we have al- 
ready named. He is often classed as a follower of Schelling, but 
with great injustice. If either of them learnt from the other, it 
was Schelling from Baader, whose true masters were Eckhart and 
Tauler, BOhme and Saint Martin. In the first two years of the 
present century, when Baader was actively employed as an inspec- 
tor of glass works by the Bavarian government, he contributed to 
local journals some half dozen noteworthy essays, which his dis- 
ciple, biographer and editor, Prof. Franz Hoffmann, has collected 
in his edition of Baader’s Minor Writings (Kleine Schriften, 
Wiirzburg, 1847; 2d Ed. Leipzig, 1850). 

The second of these papers is ‘‘on the So-called Freedom or 
Passive System of National Economy,’’ and was published in a 
Bavarian newspaper of 1802. He writes: 


Of the three chief classes or branches of industry, which we 
may call the practical classes of every nation (all others sustaining 
a ministerial relation to these), viz.: The farmers, the manufac- 
turing class, and the commercial class, each has its own peculiar 
interests, which are often in actual antagonism to those of the 
rest. This antagonism must be regarded as opposed to the inter- 
ests of the State itself, since the object of the latter is not to se- 
cure the largest possible well-being of any one of these classes at 
the expense of another, and since itsown power outwardly consists, 
not in the well-being of individuals, nor in the wealth of a few 
persons, but in the well-being of the largest possible number of 
its citizens. 

Let us consider an example of this antagonism in the case of 
the farming class. The procuring and maintaining plenty, ¢. ¢., 
abundance and excellence of the means of subsistence for man and 
beast, and in general of the raw materials that supply the manu- 
facturing classes—and here the miner is to be classed with the 
farmer—is certainly, among all the affairs, objects and duties of a 
well-ordered nation, one of the first and weightiest. But grain- 
tillage, cattle-raising, etc., are a branch of industry, and, indeed, 
as it will be held, of free industry. To promote it as such, there 
is no other means than to make it profitable to those who live by 
it. But no one will deny that it will be profitable in proportion 
as the farmer can get more for his wares. The fewer of these come 
to market, and the more buyers present themselves, of course so 
much the better for the farmer, and this is so much the more 
likely to be the state of things, in proportion as the farmer re- 
frains from making outlay of capital on improvements, unless the 
nation can in some way give him some assurance that he will not 
be impoverished in case of abandant harvests, which are especi- 
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ally to the advantage of the other classes, or, at least, are quite 
adapted to their present interests. 

A similar antagonism of private interest to the public can easily 
be pointed out in the case of the other two (manufacturing and 
commercial) classes, and several authors—Adam Smith especially 
—have so clearly exhibited the natural tendency of the interest of 
the commercial class as against those of the other two, 
that it is an in every way notable example of their lack of logi- 
cal sequency, when they, after circumstantially describing to us 
how the natural and otherwise unblamable selfishness of this 
class, left to unhindered freedom, operates to the subversion of 
those interests, and how it would be easy for this class, above all 
others, to unite with their own aggrandizement the impoverishing 
one or both the other classes,—when I say, these very writers in 
spite of this, will not hear of the government either guiding or 
restraining this selfish energy, which is, however, the only rem- 
edy for the evil, but from which they, with all earnestness, would 
dissuade the nation, asan entirely superfluous piece of interference. 
Since, then, these three principal classes of every nation are, or 
appear to be each against all, and all against each, the question 
arises, whether this antagonism, this irreconcilability of their in- 
terests is really unavoidable or not. If the former be the case, 
then there is no such thing as a national economic policy, inas- 
much as this, according to the usual conceptions of it, has for its 
end the closest possible union of the welfare of all classes of so- 
ciety, and such an economy is merely an imaginary pretense to 
being an art. Instead of it, there is then, at most, only the pre- 
posterous ‘‘ art of finance’’ so-called, which is properly a kind of 
financial scheming, which teaches to get money wherever and 
however it can be got. The ruler in this case must make himself 
a party to the cause of fortunate classes and individuals, against 
others whose poverty and misery were the source of the wealth of 
those others, and out of this state these must, therefore, never be 
permitted to emerge. Were the interests of those classes that 
alone contributed to the national revenue to cease to coincide, as 
could not fail in this state of things to be the case—were some of 
them to be found carrying on a commerce with the classes of other 
nations which benefited themselves but injured the other favored 
classes at home, then again the ruler must, in this case, also take 
sides for the one of theclasses of citizens that reliec on him, against 
the rest. In this last view the ‘‘mercantile system’’ (so-called) 
would also in reality be the only politics, and all-wise political 
economy would begin, not from the view that each nation should 
honorably cherish and sustain itself at home, but that it should 
trick other nations out of their money and welfare, get ahead of 
them in purse, etc. 

But it is not the case that this antagonism is unavoidable and 
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incapable of reconciliation. The interests and the welfare of all 
individual industries and classes are in every way reconcilable, 
and in fact it is only through this reconciliation that the welfare 
of all is capable of a greatness and an increase that none of them 
could attain to in any other way. And to abandon this work of 
the reconciliation of interests in any nation, and to rest the 
well-being of a whole nation exclusively upon the well-being 
of one class or another, or to seek this means of promoting the 
national welfare, is just about as wise a proceeding as if one were 
to curtail a body of its essential members or organs, or even of one of 
them, in the hope that the body would thrive in spite of the mu- 
tilation, and that the vital fluid would pervade the other members 
in so much the greater richness. 

Let us see, now, whether this needful reconciliation of the 
clashing interests of these three classescan be established, and atrue 
and solid national wealth secured, while the government sustains 
a merely passive relation to them. Or whether rather each single 
political body does not reach and hold its true place in the same 
way that the several natural bodies do—‘< as nature forcibly binds 
in one antagonistic forces, and by their strife gives shape and 
form to the bodies of her sphere.’’ 

How a harmony of interests is possible in a general way in the 
case of buyer and seller, we can in so far see in comparing: with 
another of the same sort any manufactory upon which there has 
been a considerable outlay of capital and skill, and which, there- 
fore, sells better, cheaper, and.perhaps more wares, and therefore 
brings in much larger returns than the other. But what is here 
said of the manufacturer’s branch of industry, is equally true of 
the other two branches, and every one will at once admit that the 
simple increase in the mass of what is sold, and the more rapid 
circulation of capital gives increased profit on the whole, even 
when there is a loss in single points. It appears equally clear 
that the possibility of selling cheaper, (7. ¢. without preventing an 
increase in the seller’s prosperity,) amounts to a necessity to sell 
cheaper. 

The first step to all these results, and their size gud non, so far 
as the government is concerned, is in securing that the consump- 
tion, which forms the only bond of the three classes, shall within 
each single country be so controlled as to be a mutual interchange 
of commodities, and the three classes be held in such an attitude 
and relation to each other, that neither class shall be able to 
increase its consumption without thereby contributing to the 
strength of the others. This, it is admitted, can only be effected 
by restraining with the most careful attention, and by prohibi- 
tions and seizures, any partial and one-sided intercourse of any 
of the classes with a foreign class, which might weaken or hinder 
the internal intercourse that the government especially aims at 
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promoting. So long as this is neglected, so long will the gov- 
ernment, by its help and protection, fail to establish the home 
circulation (commerce) insucha position of safety and freedom, 
as would enable it not merely to endure the destructive and 
alien influence of such foreign commerce, but even, as it were, 
with still stronger organic force, subordinate that commerce to 
itself, or assimilate it. So long as the government believes that 
its attitude must be one of indifference as to whether any class 
turns its industry and commerce to the service of any other class, 
at home or abroad, and will permit it with perfect freedom to fol- 
low its private preferences,—so long has the nation in which this 
is going on never taken the first step forward to independence, 
and will surely see itself brought ever farther backward by all the 
nations with which it keeps up commerce after this fashion. Such 
a nation, as yet, forms, properly speaking, no separate and single 
State, since the various chief members of the community find 
themselves not yet in organic ‘union with each other, but still 
scattered and outwardly entangled. It forms rather the colony 
or province of one or more nations, toward which it need not, 
must not, ought not to sustain any such relation, according to its 
own idea. But as the actual liberation and delivery of any single 
nation from others is not to he expected while its government 
‘holds the passive attitude we have mentioned, even so these 
several classes, on their part again, can only attain through the 
positive interference of ‘the government (its direction and 
arrangement of their intercourse, and its calculation and equali- 
zation of their powers) to the greatest possible degree of pros- 
perity, and only thus can their mutual commerce or industry be 
made and kept truly free. That belauded passivity of the gov- 
ernment is good for as little here as there; in general, it is good 
for nothing. 

To perceive this more clearly, let us consider the fact that the 
true freedom of trade (of commerce) between those three classes 
consists of nothing else than in their being equally dependent 
upon each other,—in their necessity for each other as regards con- 
sumption. Only through their standing in equal need of each 
other, so that no one class has the exclusive prerogative of fixing 
prices and consequently of monopolizing the profits that should 
minister to the growing prosperity of all three, and only through 
the returns for industry being in general equalized, and the free 
distribution of capital and skill being kept uniform,—only in this 
way, I say, will that /reedom and equality (of capacity to gain) be 
guaranteed to each of the'three classes, and only in this way will 
we keep in mind the sense and significance of those two.words, that 
actually seem to be forgotten before they are understood. But 
only the nation through its government can confer this freedom, 
and it can only do it by first of all saking away from each single 
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class the power to injure the rest. For this it is that removes 
those obstacles that stand in the way of a reconciliation of the 
interests of these three classes, and the preservation of their bal- 
ance of force, between the various classes—measures that demand 
of the government the most strenuous activity both in tracing 
out these obstacles, and in proclaiming the severest measures 
against them. 

When it is brought to the light we finally perceive that the 
same obscure and imperfect conceptions of natural right, property, 
nation, etc., underlie this system of pseudo-freedom in national 
economy, as in general served for the foundation of that political 
system of pseudo-freedom, which, we may hope, is fully exploded. 
When, that is, the nation protects each class and citizen in regard 
to property only so far as to secure to him what he has already 
acquired against all attacks from without or at home, but, on the 
other hand, leaves him completely bird-free against all other men 
in what touches him just as closely, the acquisition of property. 
then the nation has done only half its work, and its subjects are 
living one half in the savage ‘‘state of nature’ (hors de la Loix). 
Furthermore, the several classes and citizens have a right, also, to 
their just share of the largest possible prosperity. This prosper- 
ity, however, they can only obtain when the powers of all co- 
operate to produce it. To unite-these powers is, therefore, a prob- 
lem, on whose solution the government must labor unceasingly. 
But it can never be accomplished by a bare negative attention to 
each others’ interests, so as to avoid detracting from their prosper- 
ity ; it pre-supposes a natural, positive help to prosperity. Since, 
then, this cannot and must not be left to the caprice and the free- 
dom of the several classes and persons, and the active constraint 
of the government must be brought to bear, how can men get 
it into their heads that such an interference to accomplish the 
second condition of this union of powers is dispensable and un- 
necessary, and in the last resort hurtful? Beit so, that thus far the 
grossest possible mistakes have been made, and the greatest blun- 
ders perpetrated by individual governments, and that this con- 
straint has often been exercised to no good end, and by no wise 
means, as well as with no profitable results, it does not follow 
that it is dispensable and needless. This constraint, this over- 
sight, this interference of the government with the industry of its 
subjects, is involved in the very conception of its right to protect 
and to assist them; a right.among the first and most inalienable 
that belong to sovereignty, and one that should never lie dormant 
nor be given up. 

So far Baader. Some of his expressions, as might be expected 
from the employé of a paternal government writing in the age of 
the continental reaction against Jacobinism, sound ungracious to 
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our democratic ears. To borrowthe language of metaphysics, he 
sets people and government over against each other, ina stiff Carte- 
sian dualism. He looks on them as led by divergent maxims 
and capable of antagonistic interests. He speaks as if the gov- 
ernment were to do the thinking and deciding for the people. 
We of Greater Britain, and of Great Britain, have devised by va- 
rious practical methods and experiments an sdentitats-philosophie 
of the two spheres. The economic limitations needful for the 
full and vigorous development of the national life, we ennoble by 
making them self-imposed limitations, not such as an alien and 
wiser power has devised for us. 

Baader, however, was no servilist, as he used to nickname the 
anti-liberals. He was equally hostile to the party of the Revolu- 
tion, and to the opponents of the Revolution ; to both he opposed 
the Evolution as the true line of political movement, defining it 
in a paper ‘‘ on the positive and negative evolution of social life’ 
(1834). He held that any social movement that was one-sided , 
siinply necessitated, sooner or later, a transition to its opposite. 
The princes that checked and hampered the evolution of the life of 
the European nations, were responsible for the Revolution; the 
demagogues of the Revolution brought back the despots : 


He that roars for liberty 
Faster binds a tyrant’s power ; 
And the tyrant’s crnei glee 
Forces on the freerhour ( Zennyson. 


What we have quoted is illustrative of the whole man and his 
mental force. His writings are full of deep glimpses into truth, 
seeds cast out to fertilize in other minds. He always lacks com. 
pleteness of presentation. Here he obscurely anticipates tle very 
latest views of the harmony of interest of the various classes of so- 
ciety, while he stands with Fichte on the ground occupied at a 
later period by List—the national life is the first and chief factor 
in all problems of Political Economy. Its true name as a science 
is national economy ; its chief end is not ‘‘ the maximum of pro- 
duction,”’ but she maximum of national life, for each nation, and 


for all nations. It rejects the industrial imperialism of the Eng- 
lish school, and accepts the providential boundaries of the nations 
and their national and separate unity as a part of the Divine order. 
Fichte’s bold paradox was but the exaggeration of a great princi- 
ple, while Baader stands on the true and just ground of national 
policy. 
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A FRENCHMAN SEES M. BENAZET.* 


My Dear Cousin MADELEINE: 


READ the newspapers with the most profound respect and every 

printed word is to me as the word of the Evangelists. Have 
we not all long known that the editors would rather cut off their 
right hands than deceive the public? And besides, I have heard 
it said in several cafes that journalism is of a sacred character, 
and that journalists form a kind of priesthood. Now, about 
three months ago all the journals of Paris sounded, in unison, the 
praises of alittle German town named Baden. Some admired 
the wild beauty of its environs, the solitude of its forests, the ma- 
jesty of the ancient ruins which surrounded it, the salubrity of 
its waters, the mildness of its climate, the silence, the peaceful- 
ness and the holy meditation which one can enjoy there. Others, 
with a flourish of trumpets, loudly sounded praises in honor of the 
balls, the theatrical performances, the symphony concerts, the 
hunting, the races, the fire-works and the charming hubbub which 
fills this adorable zzferno. Perhaps askeptic would have been 
alarmed at these contradictory descriptions, but for my part, 
having a trusting heart and a confiding spirit, I understood that 
each one, according to his tastes, found Baden silent or noisy, 
crowded or a solitude, and that all the world was happy and con- 
tented there. When I heard people praising the simple manners, 
the hospitality, and the disinterestedness of the inhabitants, it re- 
called to me the ballads of the middle ages and the tales of the 
good Canon Schmidt ; I was delighted to learn that nothing had 
changed, and that one found still, beyond the Rhine the Ger- 
many with the golden heart and the blue eyes. WhenI read in 
the correspondence from Baden—‘‘ The town is full of Dukes, 
Grand-Dukes, and Arch-Dukes—we count them now only by 
dozens ; they fill every hotel; one meets them in the Conversa 
tion room in companies of seven or eight; one may touch them 
with one’s hand and even tap them respectfully on their stomachs’’ 
—I said to myself with democratic pride: ‘‘ What does this prove 
but that the age has advanced and that excellent Germany is at 
the head of this progress.’’ When I learnt that a poor Italian ar- 





*[The above article has been translated from“ Lettres d’un bon jeune homme 
isa cousine Madeleine,” by Edmond About. M. About is well known asa 
writer of clever novels, a number of which have been translated and largely 
read, But M. About is eminently a journalist, and the book from which this 
article has been taken contains a number of his contributions to various Paris 
journals, and has never been published in English. The letters are supposed to be 
written by an unsophisticated countryman to his cousin, and possibly they give 
a better idea of M. About’s cleverness than do any of his novels.] 
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rived at Baden with twenty sous in his pucket, and that he left it 
a millioniare, I smiled gently, and thought within myself: ‘‘Why 
should [ be astonished? Ought not one toexpect everything and any- 
thing from acountry governed by the most magnificent of monarchs? 
This Bajazet or Benazet whom the newspapers extol to the skies, 
this prince who gives the most splendid /e¢es in all Europe in 
salons worthy of Louis XIV., this friend of the arts who orders 
comedies and operas comiques for the amusement of his court, 
this sportsman who throws fourteen thousand francs in the straw 
to a hound who has run well, ought not such a man to do some- 
thing for unhappy Italy?’’ That, my dear cousin, is the opinion 
of Baden and its sovereign which I had formed from the news- 
papers. I presume that all Frenchmen huld the same opinion, 
since, like me, they all go to imbibe the truth at the same spring 

You will readily understand, then, the irresistible desire which, 
one beautiful morning, impelled me toward the little town and 
the great man of whom the people spoke in such glowing terms 
every summer. I shot forth like a cannon ball—or like a default- 
ing cashier. So great was my haste that I even forgot to go at 
midday to see the performances of the wonderful clock at Stras- 
burg. When the Kehl omnibus approached the right bank of the 
Rhine, my heart beat fast, my eyes were moist ; I cried out with- 
in myself: ‘* I salute thee pensive Germany, abode of good faith 
and of simplicity! country of naive virtues! sanctuary of inno- 
cent sovereigns. Receive to thyself a stranger that chance has 
caused to be born in France, but who deserved first to see the 
light, surrounded by honest Germans !’’ Perhaps I thought a little 
too loud, for all my fellow-travelers began to stare at me, and my 
neighbor held out his hand to meand said: ‘‘Sir, we were made 
to know one another—grasp my hand !’’ As he spoke the German 
language very badly, I recognized in him a German of the Grand 
Dukedom of Baden. At the first glance both his face and his 
costume pleased me. His features seemed to have been sketched 
in with skillful strokes of a knife by some artist of the country. 
His feet, long, broad and flat, were of the sort which rest heavily 
on their native country and cover a vast space of the natal soil. 
When I tell you that he had on black woolen stockings, breeches 
of blue cloth, a red waistcoat with brass buttons, a coat hanging 
down to his heels and an otter-skin cap, I hope you can picture 
to yourself this old German of the golden age. We soon made 
each other’s acquaintance: throw me in the way of a noble man, 
and in five minutes I will make of him a: riend. He offered me 
a glass of beer so cordially that I lost the train with pleasure by 
following him into his house. It was a shop, well provided with 
merchandise of every kind and of every country ; wines, Agueurs, 
glass articles, cigars, books, groceries, cutlery—everything was in 
this shop. His politeness obliged me to make some purchases. I 
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took a fancy to some Bohemian glass that I detested, for my 
etazere, but the custom-house duties to be paid prevented me from 
taking them. ‘‘ Do not let that deter you,’’ cried my new friend, 
“we will get them through without the permission of the custom- 
house.’’ 

“ By smuggling ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Certainly.’’ 

‘In heaven’s name is it possible! Honest German, do you 
smuggle? ’’ 

‘** Alas! sir,’’ he answered, ‘‘ what advantage could I derive 
from being a German, if I did not?’”’ 

I remained confused, for, according tomy ideas, the smuggler is 
a thief: However, I did. not want to tell the excellent man so, 
for fear of afflicting him. 

‘* So you cheat the French Government out of all their duties 
upon your imported. goods,’’ I asked, with an indifferent air. 

‘* I flatter myself Ido, and every German reasons as I do. We 
love the French as individuals, but we do not love the Govern- 
ment of France. ‘To. oblige the individuals, and atthe same time 
cheat the Government, is a double pleasure.”’ 

There was something so specious in this argument that I was 
dazzled. ' 

‘¢ T hope at least,’’ said I, that you abstain from cheating your 
own Government.’’ He gazed at me as if he did not understand 
me. Ideveloped my question further: ‘‘ Here,’’ said I, ‘* you have 
champagne, brandy, Havana cigars, English razors and tea; I 
doubt not that upon all these foreign articles duties have been 
paid to Bajazet, or, I should say, to the Grand Duke’s Govern- 
ment.’’ 

The worthy German roared with laughter, and I laughed with 
him. without understanding why. 

‘‘ Those things,’’ he cried, pointing with his finger to the ar- 
ticles I had named, ‘‘ are all as German as my hat: not one of 
them is from foreign countries.’’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ this champagne wine does not come 
from Champagne ?”’ 

‘* Ts there such a district as Champagne ?’’ he asked incredu- 
lously. 

‘** This brandy is not cognac ?”’ 

‘¢ We make it ourselves, and, really, it is as good.”’ 

‘¢ But your English razors, your Havana cigars ?’’ 

‘¢ They are German-English razors, and Havana cigars made in 
Hamburg.”’ 

‘* And the tea? ’”’ 

‘*German, also, my dear sir, and long live noble Germany..’ 

I was seriously astonished, and I commenced to say to myself 
that truthfulness varies with climate ; for, in truth, a Frenchman 
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who would do this sort of a thing would not be considered an 
honest man, and the courts would condemn him tor making false 
representations in regard to his wares. I regretted having led the 
conversation to such delicate ground, and, to turn the subject, I 
began to look over the books on his shelves. All our novelists 
and writers were represented there, from M. Merimee to M. Xa- 
vier de Montepin. 

‘* Surely here, at least, are French goods,’’ I cried with relief. 

‘*French, if you will,’’ he replied ; ‘‘it is possible that these 
books were written in France, but no one can dispute with us 
the honor of having printed them.’’ 

‘* Great heavens !’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ they have been pirated !’’ 

‘* Ah, my dear sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ you do not understand German 
patriotism.”’ 

I felt myself blushing all over. In my‘opinion, my dear cou- 
sin, pirating is the most infamous of all the varieties of stealing, 
because it robs only the poor. * * * * I had only trodden 
the sacred soil of Germany for an hour, yet I had still had time 
enough to become acquainted with institutions very different from 
ourown. Smuggling, counterfeiting, and other things equally 
unexpected, showed me this beautiful country under a new light. 
My good opinion of the German people remains unchanged, 
since one does not forget in a day thirty vears of sympathy and 
admiration. Nevertheless, I felt, in the bottom of my heart, a 
vague uneasiness ; I was anxious to reach Baden, whose reputation, 
according to the newspapers, is so pure. I took leave of my host, 
who appeared to say good-bye to me with regret. 

**So you intend to leave without having chosen anything out 
of my shop. Iam extremely sorry, not for myself, however, but 
for you.”’ 

‘* For me! I will not leave you until you explain to me what 
you mean by that,”’ said I. 

‘* Nothing can be more easily explained,’’ said he ; ‘‘ the money 
that you spend in my shop will be so much saved, and that which 
you carry with you to Baden will be so much lost.’’ 

Why did I not believe the honest shopkeeper of Kehl? Why 
did I accuse him of calumniating the institutions of his country 
and the great men of Germany? How much wiser would I have 
been had I emptied my purse in his shop! I should then have 
brought back to Paris some common-place purchases, but, at least, 
I should have brought back something. In spite of the auguries, 
I set out for Baden. The first object which I perceived at the 
station was a suisse in livery, cane in hand, an emblematic person- 
age who symbolizes the majestic slowness of the German railways. 

As the distance between Kehl and Baden is very short, we were 
made to change cars three times, in order to lengthen it some- 
what. We traveled quietly along, through adull country. Some 
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little bare-footed village children amused themselves by running 
along the road and passing us from time to time. Finally we arrived. 
At the first sight of the city, when my poor money jingled still in 
my pockets, the environs of the city appeared to me to be charm- 
ing, and almost as beautiful as our Vosges country, that French- 
men know so little about. There were hills covered with woods, 
stretches of green sward, and a little river that looked as if one 
could easily pour all the water out of it. The town itself, as well 
as I could judge of it, seemed to be made up of decent-looking 
inns, surrounded by little gardens. 

As I was without luggage, I made my way along the streets with 
perfect ease, my hands in my pockets, and following the crowd. 
Everybody seemed to walk on one side of the street. I passed 
before a huge building, covered over with large and very bad 
paintings, and, for a moment, I took it for the palace of the sov- 
ereign ; but the crowd did not stop at it, and no one entered it. 
Was it the wretchedness of the paintings which frightened people 
off? Icannot say. An obliging man told me that this building 
contained a mineral spring but no one knows yet whether the 
waters are good or bad, since no one has yet had the curiosity to 
taste them. I walked on, and arrived before a large hall, decora- 
ted with flags. The national colors are yellow and red, which, 
though by no means harmonious, are nevertheless bright and gay 
and remind one of a harlequin’s dress. 

Some workmen were hanging colored lanterns around the 
arch ofa monument ; others were preparing for fire works. A no- 
tice pasted on a wall announced for the evening a grand ball and 
theatrical performance, and horse races for the next day. These 
signs of munificence reminded me that I was in the capital of M. 
Benazet. The public square was dotted over with people, among 
them many of*my acquaintances, poets, philosophers, journalists 
and artists, who promenaded there as if they were on the Boule- 
vard des Italiens. AQ friend joined me and made the tour of the 
square, pointing out to me the distinguished personages. They 
were from all parts of Europe. 

I saw five or six really beautiful women, whom nobody seemed 
to notice. On the other hand, there was a crowd surrounding 
two or three old women, with red, wrinkled faces, and a faded 
look about them, as if they had traveled in their trunks up to the 
age of fifty years. Upon a second inspection, I remarked that 
all the faces were dull, if not sad. I had not expected to find 
the public so serious in the midst of such an ocean of pleasures. 
Two members of the Jockey Club, arm in arm, passed by on my 
right, and ‘one said to the other: ‘‘ She has taken from me a 
thousand /ouis in two days.’’ ‘‘I have been more fortunate,’’ 
said the other; ‘‘ she has taken only five hundred from me.’’ 
She ? which she ? This unknown woman interested me. I fell 
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in with a group of journalists and play-writers, who were talking 
of the same person, but without naming her. One complained 
of having given Aer six hundred francs; another, that she had 
taken from him the price of eighteen newspaper articles ; a third, 
that she had despoiled him of all his author’s rights for the sea- 
son. She/ always she/ I did not dare to ask the name of so 
dangerous a creature ; they would only have laughed at my igno- 
rance. Six o’clock came at last, and I found myself very hungry, 
so I went to a restaurant—called in this country Restauration. I 
asked to be served in the German style, from which the waiter 
seemed to understand that I wished: to be served with extreme 
slowness. [ waited twenty minutes for a chair, and the dishes 
followed after about thesame delay. * * Nevertheless, I dined, 
and I made the very worst meal of which I have any recollection. 
Ah! this certainly was not the table of M. Benazet, of which I 
had read so much in the papers. I wanted very much to make 
the acquaintance of this great man, to give him an opportunity 
of inviting me to'dinner. It was he, at last, who regaled me at 
dessert, since, without quitting the table, I saw his fire works, and 
they greatly delighted me. I called to mea Paris correspondent, 
who entered the room, and I told him in glowing terms of my 
admiration for M. Benazet, and of my gratitude to him. 

**You are right,’’ said he; ‘‘he is the best, the most friendly 
and the most generous of men.’’ Having finished my dinner, I 
promenaded in front of the Grand Hall, under its brilliantly il- 
luminated portico. I have the digestion of a philosopher, and es- 
pecially after a very bad meal, as you, my dear cousin, know. I 
said to myself that the Manicheans must certainly be right when 
they say that the world is divided between and ruled over by two 
opposing influences. For here, on one side, is an evil creature, 
who spends her whole time in reducing men to poverty ; and, on 
the other side, here is a benefactor of men, who marks each day 
by some new and unexpected liberality. But who is this evil crea- 
ture? <A passer-by, tumbling against me, gave me the answer. 

*«Scoundrel,’’ he cried, ‘‘ she has shipwrecked me; I have not 
thirty francs to take back to the shop.’’ 

‘* Who,’’ I excitedly exclaimed, at the same time seizing him by 
the neck, ‘‘ who is it that has robbed you of your money ?”’ 

The commercial traveler replied with a drusguerie which was 
very excusable :-‘‘ What an idiot the man is! Why the dank. 
At the same time he pointed me, with his finger, through an open 
door, to a large table surrounded by people. I went in to see 
what was taking place, and I comprehended in a short time that 
the bank was a being endowed with reason ; a pure abstraction, 
if you will; but an abstraction that carries off money from many an 
unhappy wretch. The honest shopkeeper of Kehl had spoken to me 
of it, in cautious words, but I hid forgotten what he had said. I 
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Was an innocent spectator of the battle between the bank and the 
players. My neighbor was playing, and was so fortunate as to 
win ina few minutes a round sum. His example led me on. I 
saw plainly that with moderate good luck, it would be easy for 
me to make the bank pay all the expenses of my trip ;. and what 
a pleasure it would give me to tell my friends in Paris that I had 
seen M. Benazet face to face, and that the privilege had cost me 
nothing! I began, then, to play ina very small way ; but the devil 
was probably on my side, for I lost at every throw. Or rather, 
no; I gained once ten francs which were dragged in at the next 
play by some man or other, and, on another occasion, a beautiful 
outs a’ or fell to my share, which I saw a very respectable-looking 
lady carry away with her. I hoped still that fortune would come 
around to my side, and that my neighbors would allow me to pro- 
fit by it; but my purse was exhausted sooner than my vein of bad 
luck, and I found myself without a sow. The removing of my 
financial resources from my pocket to the keeping of the bank 
was an affair of about half an hour. All my money had gone 
to increase the size of a huge pile, in which I no longer recog- 
nized even my own /owis. I remained an instant utterly con- 
fused, and not having a clear idea where I should pass the night. 
A little timid German glided in front of me, and put down five 
francs on the table, which was immediately lost. But, atthe same 
moment, an agent of police tapped the little wretch on his should- 
er, and led him away intoacorner. I followed them, and I heard 
the police agent say: ‘‘ This is the second time that I have ap- 
prehended you here. On the first occasion, a chance of amend- 
ment was offered you; to-day your position is a different one ; 
you go straight to prison.’’ Nothing could be more unjust than 
these menaces; for, truly, the poor creature had played and 
bravely lost his money. I resolved to take up his defense, and to 
prove to myself that one could do a kindness to a neighbor even 
when one is not worth a copper. But at the first word of my 
pleading, the agent answered me sharply : ‘‘ Mr. Stranger, this is 
none of your business ; this man is an inhabitant of Baden; the 
inhabitants of the town have no right to play, and I am paid to 
prevent them.’’ ‘‘ Heavens,’’ I cried, ‘‘ you ought to have ren- 
dered me the same service. You must have a very poor opinion 
of the bank, since you prevent it from ruining your own citizens. 
You are sure, then, that the bank must win at every stroke, and 
that is the reason you hand over to its tender mercies innocent 
strangers, like myself, whilst you protect your own countrymen 
from it. I will write to my cousin, and tell her all about it, and 
that will modify her ideas of German loyalty.”’ 

That which afflicted me the most, my dear Madeline, was not 
the loss of my money, but that I was compelled to leave Baden 
without seeing this good M. Benazet. For, in truth, I had not 4 
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moment to spare, if I would profit by my return ticket ; so I took 
flight atonce. Cursed bank! Villain of a bank ; it has deprived 
me of the pleasure of knowing the Louis XIV. of our age—the 
most magnificent of the benefactors of humanity. If Providence 
would arrange admirably, it would place M. Bénazet at one end 
of Europe and the bank at the other; and I certainly should 
never wander into the country of the bank, but I would go each 
year to admire the charming fetes of M. Benazet. 





QUEEN MARY AND HER SLAYERS. 


N the great assize of history, there are cases which it would 

seem can never be settled and disposed of. Called by the 
crier, from session to session, the counsel on one side or the other 
is not ready; important witnesses are wanting, or, more fre- 
quently, the panel lacks completeness, and cannot be filled because 
every one wh» is summoned ‘‘ has formed an opinion.’’ Such is 
the case of Mary, Queen of. Scotland. Every writer may be 
sure of a hearing on this subject of universal interest : it has been 
so for three hundred years, and will be so while Time shall last. 
The most skillful pens have touched, but not exhausted it: her 
history is well known wherever civilization has spread: it lives 
beyond the vernacular, in the German drama of Schiller, and the 
impassioned Italian of Ristori; and her name mentioned in a 
promiscuous party is a battle cry of great and instant potency. 

It is not my intention, in this short paper, to do more than 
notice a few of the verdicts rendered by the historians; and the 
expression in which they are given, with particular reference to 
her latest and most persistent accuser. 

But let me first state her case very briefly. A Scottish queen, 
the niece of the powerful Guises, she was educated in France, and 
was from the first designed asa passive political instrument in their 
hands. A French historian, not in her interests, calls her, ‘‘ ze mer- 
veillede beauté, de grace, d’ esprit et d’ addresse, au service ad’ une na- 
ture violemment passioné.’’ “Married in 1558 for political reasons to 
Francis, the Dauphin, and afterward King of France, upon his 
death in the next year, she was again put forth asa puppet. It 
was proposed to Henry of Navarre that he should have his mar- 
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riage with Jean d’ Albert annulled and espouse Mary; again she 
was Offered to Phillip II. of Spain, or to his son, Don Carlos, 
and to one of the sons of the German Emperor. Martin says, 
speaking of the Guises: ‘‘ C’ /tait deur appat universel;’’ a phrase 
that is revolting to every sensitive woman. Poor queen—or 
rather, poor girl! 

She left France for her hereditary kingdom of Scotland ; which, 
in reality, she never governed asingle day. In exchange for the 
light, airy, joyous, and to some extent, frivolous and immoral 
atmosphere of La Belle France, she found savage manners, 
religious gloom, political turbulance, conditions imposing a task 
beyond the powers, not simply of a woman, but of a man dis- 
tinguished in war and in state-craft. She was the heir apparent 
to the English throne; and, only adopting the attainder upon 
Anne Boleyn’s issue, which Henry VIII. had himself established, 
had written herself Queen of England. Thenceforth, although 
she had withdrawn the claim, she found herself the opponent of 
a woman cleverer than she was, but as false and tortuous in her 
policy as any woman that ever breathed. Elizabeth was afraid 
of Mary, and determined to render her harmless or to destroy 
her. Amid such conditions the queen-regnant of Scotland, and 
anointed Queen of France, was by no means to be envied. Her 
very charms were a snare; men fell in love with her whether she 
would or not ; and she was by no means free to choose her mate. 
The question of her marriage was a state question, in which Eliza- 
beth constituted herself the arbiter. Who should be the hero of 
the fated nuptials? Not Leicester, the wife-killer, the superseded 
favorite of Elizabeth? She must not marry a Catholic, for John 
Knox denounced that in thunder tones. She settled the matter 
by marrying her first cousin, Darnley, who had nothing to com- 
mend him but his lineage. His muther was half sister to James 
V., and first cousin also of Elizabeth. She married him from 
policy, and finding him to be an utterly hateful creature, hated 
him. No one had pretended that she could marry for love. 

Mary was a Catholic of the Catholics, and who can blame her 
for being attached to her faith. She asked but little—that she 
and her attendants, and the Catholics of Scotland, might have 
their own worship; but she could not keep out of the fierce 
polemics of the day: it was natural that she should be considered 
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the rallying point of Romanism, and that the Pope and Philip II. 
should urge her to restore the ancient faith. Here she was met 
with violence and invective. The rude, vindictive, unchristian 
treatment she received at the hands of John Knox, might have 
well turned the kindest spirit to gall. 

Once more: the daugiter of a king, a queen dowager, a reg- 
nant Queen, she had always had a right to form her court, and 
select her officers. Among these was Chatelard, who fell madly 
in love with her, and exhausted his insanity at the block. That 
she charmed him, is true; that she was in any way criminal, has 
not a shadow of proof. 

David Rizzio, an Italian musician, was so much better educated 
than the rude Scotchmen around her, that sh e made him her sec- 
retary for French despatches: she admired and trusted him. A 
pack of blood-hounds, at the instance of her debauched husband, 
slew him before her eyes, while she was eaceinte with Darnley’s 
offspring, afterward the rickety James I., of England. To effect 
their entrance quietly, Darnley betrayed her with a kiss, and 
John Knox, with the spirit of St. John, consented to his death, 
‘¢for the glory of God.and the advancementiof religion.’’ ‘‘ The 
Church of God,’’ he said, ‘‘ must be saved, even at the price of 
an idolator’s blood.’’ 

Her worst enemies, if they do not acquit her of crime with 
Chatelard and Rizzio, acknowledge that they are without proofs. 
And there she lived with a vindictive scrutiny on her every action, 
constant endeavors to entangle her in her talk, no church, no 
friends; a plotting rival in England ;.a treacherous half-brother, 
whom she had loaded with benefits ; a husband, so mean that he 
was despised as well as hated—he was an object scarcely worthy 
of hatred. 

We might rest the statement here; we might say, self-defense 
will warrant desperate acts ; we can hardly wonder if she meets 
plot with counter-plot ; and if she consents to rid the earth of her 
cold, mean, relentless enemies—‘‘ Oh, no,’’ cry her foes, ‘‘ let 
them.scheme and lie, and torture and kill; but, fie! she should bz 
immaculate.”’ 

But the case is not yet fully sketched. Badgered, hunted down, 
counseled falsely to do questionable acts, of which the counsel- 
ors were to take advantage; she listens to one, to another ; be- 
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comes confused, and at times almost desperate. Revenge would 
have been but too natural. At length, her husband, lying sick in 
the Garden-house of Kirk-in-the-fields, is blown up with gun- 
powder, during her absence: Bothwell is accused of the deed, 
and Bothwell has been her friend and confident. It has never 
been proved that she had complicity with this act, but she was at 
once treated as the murderess of her husband ; for, partly from 
affection and partly by force, she married Bothwell. Then fol- 
lowed her confinement, with murderous intent, in the castle of 
Loch Leven; her escape with the connivance of Douglas; the 
battle of Langside, and the fatal step, while she was seeking for 
the protection of Elizabeth, put her in Elizabeth’s power. She 
might have gone to France. Her woman’s heart sought a nearer 
sympathy, and found an assassin. Thestory is too well known to 
need re-telling, how the lines of durance were drawn closer and 
; closer, until the logical end of the imprisonment at Fotheringay 
was manifest to all—the scaffold. Denied a hearing, stripped of 
friends and counselors, for nineteen years she suffered. Every 
plot was laid at her door; the tissue of lies was slowly but-strongly 
woven, and the end came. If I am asked if she really was an 
accomplice of Bothwell in the killing of her husband, I can truly 
answer, ‘‘I do not know.’’ The matter was never adjudicated ; 
history deals like a court of law, and declares her innocent in 
default of proof. But if she was a party to the act, I can point, 
in palliation to her own great wrongs, to the vile character of her 
husband, and to the stormy days, when reform in religion by no 
means excluded revenge, and when the sword had no touch of 
celestial temper. She hated and despised Darnley, and had cause 
to hate him; and his death was not otherwise than.a-relief and a 
joy to her. She loved Bothwell none the less that he had rid: the 
world of a miscreant ; and she had, besides, for that bold, bad: man, 
something of that infatuation which attaches such a woman as 
Minna Troil to a corsair, or Bulwer’s heroine to Paul Clifford. 
As for her complicity with political plots during her English im- 
prisonment, who shall blame: her? It was liberty, it-was life she 
sought for; and any postern by «which she might escape was 
eagerly sought and welcomed. 
Of the greater crimes imputed to Mary, I believe her innocent, 
but if ever a woman was tortured into error it was she. In an un- 
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decided case, opinions are as numerous as blackberries; I men- 
tion a few of the most prominent in history. 

In her own day, wrote and spoke John Knox, doubtless a man 
of strong mind and great courage, but a bigot, far more intoler- 
ant than the Roman Catholics themselves. A professed convert 
from the Roman church, it was he who reconstructed the kirk, 
and who, not content with this, attacked the queen, in her faith, 
in her claims as a monarch, in the customs of her household. It 
was he who blew a “‘ blast against the regiment (or rule) of wo- 
men ;’’ and the ‘‘ monstriferous empire of women.’’ It was he, 
who, by the violence of his reproaches, ‘‘ made her cry and ’owl,”’ 
so that the chalmer-boy could not supply napkins enough for her 
tears. That he had been a priest is not in his disfavor, for Pro- 
testantism sprang from converted priests and monks; but it is a 
reproach to him that he reviled a royal woman in opprobrious 
terms, in conversation and from the pulpit; that he advocated 
death for hearing mass ; that he praised the murderers of Rizzio ; 
that he advised her own execution ; that from first to last he was 
her ememy, hunting her down like a forest deer, with horn and 
hounds, with no touch of Christian mercy or pity. 

Next in order comes George Buchanan, who had been her own 
instructor, and was afterward tutor to her son. He had been in 
turn a Catholic professor and a Lutheran heretic. In 1570, he 
sided with the Regent Murray, and the same pen which had indi- 
ted an epithalamium on her first marriage, was employed to write 
the Detectio Marie Regine, and the De Jure Regni, full of threat- 
enings and slaughter. 

In that same age, too, wrote Spencer, a true poet, but a cour- 
tier, who could offer nothing more acceptable to Elizabeth than a 
defense of the execution of Mary. Abstract justice in the person 
of Sir Artegal was not guilty of the deed ; it was the man Talus, 
retributive justice, that punished the naughty queen ! 

I pass over the admirable biographies of Miss Strickland, which 
every body has read. Hume may be disposed of with the single quo~ 
tation: ‘‘ She was unfortunate in her life, and, during one period, 
unhappy in her conduct.’’ Robertson and Walter Scott, combi- 
ning a sense of justice with the courteous instincts of gentlemen, 
have given the facts, and not withheld a large sympathy. Mrs. 
Jameson accosts the subject with a woman’s heart. Among all 
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the standard writers on the subject, political opinion has biased 
private judgment. Doubtless, the loyalist, the Jacobite, the Ro- 
man Catholic, the High-churchman, have gone too far in their 
championship; while the Presbyterian, the Independent, the Han- 
overian, have been in all time unjust and vindictive. 

But of all her enemies, cool, sagacious, and determined to de- 
stroy every shred of reputation which could cover her nakedness, 
Froude is the most systematic and persistent. The champion of 
Henry VIII., the unqualified apologist of Elizabeth, he can find 
nothing good in her, absolutely nothing. He is not a judge, but 
the counsel for the prosecution, and his indictment against her is 
unalloyed evil. He distorts her smiles, attacks her cheerfulness, 
her every charm and grace are the lures of a courtezan. The 
court must hear nothing in her favor: ‘‘In the deeper, and no- 
bler emotions, she had*neither share nor sympathy.’’ ‘She 
thought of nothing, cared for nothing, except as linked with the 
gratification of some ambition, some desire, some humor of her 
own.’’ He contrasts her with Elizabeth, who, ‘‘ with a general 
desire to do right, could condescend to poor and mean manceu- 
vers.’’ Who dares to make such sweeping judgments? Mr. Froude 
would find it hard to convict the devil himself, if such a tender 
heart as that of Robert Burns was at hand to challenge the proofs. 

There is, perhaps, no finer picture to be found in any profess- 
edly historical work than Mr. Froude’s description of Mary’s ex- 
ecution. It is consummate, the scene is fearfully vivid; but the 
picture is out of place, it belongs to a romance ; for it is not the 
province of the historian, as it is of the novelist, to enter into the 
hearts of his characters and set forth their every thoughts; and 
yet Mr. Froude has regaled us with the workings of that sad but 
voiceless heart, and his work is full of false assumptions and per- 
verted meanings. It maddens him that when her sentence is con- 
veyed to her by Buckhurst she refuses to confess her crime! The 
paltry removal of the insignia of royalty, caused her to say, with 
dignity and firmness, that ‘‘ she was an anointed queen, and man 
could not take the rank from her: she would die like a queen.”’ 
“‘Her ingenuity,’’ says Froude, ‘‘was never at fault : where the arms 
of Scotland had hung, she suspended a crucifix for answer, and 
pointed to it when he next emrered.’’ How theatrical! ‘‘She 
was determined, if die she must, she would give her death the 
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character of martyrdom.’’ ‘‘Asa martyr she might, like Samson, 
involve her enemies in her ruin, and purchase pardon for her last 
alsehood, by giving victory to the church.”’ 

What assertions are these, made of a poor, lorn,worn woman, who 
had received every kind of contumely, and had for years been in 
constant fear of death from a treacherous rival! What assump- 
tions are thése of the thought and intents of her heart, as the fatal 
end drew near! The historian finds little that is strange in Eliz- 
abeth’s conduct: ‘‘ For herself, she honestly preferred incurring 
personal risk to taking her kins-woman’s life, and if a loyal subject 
relieved her from embarrassment, in reliance upon the act, ty killing 
her himself, it might disarm the resentment of France and Scot- 
land, and give James and Henry an excuse for refusing to quarrel 
with her.’’ That means secret assassination by dagger or poison ! 
‘* Fatal necessity of mistake !’’ 4 

But, let us look for a moment at the closing scene, and see wha 
thought he puts into the victim’s mind. ‘‘ Yet in death, if she 
encountered it bravely, the victory was still possible. It would 
be affectation to credit her with a genuine feeling of religion, but 
the imperfection of her motive exalts the greatness of her forti- 
tude; to an impassioned believer, death is comparatively easy.”’ 
They refused her the Roman Catholic sacraments; they forced 
upon her the attendance of an Anglican dean. Her dress, which 
is elaborately described, is denounced as a theatrical stratagem. It 
was a crimson robe of silk and velvet, befitting her royalty, and 
may have been adopted also to conceal the flowing blood. Mr. 

Froude does not say, besides, that it was perhaps the only one 

she had reserved to herself, and that she told her maids she would 

have left them even that, but that it was necessary for her to ap- 
pear at the ensuing solemnity in adecent habit. He says she should 
have worn a simple gray dress! On the scaffold she was denied the 
presence of her chaplain, and of her lady-attendants, and she earn- 
estly solicited their being admitted for this (Mr. Froude’s) reason, 
‘*she could not afford to leave her death to be reported by ene- 
mies and puritans, and she required assistance for the scene she 
meditated.”’ Icannot help thinking that this lonely, desolate 
woman may have wanted the consolations of her religion, and a 
glance of affectionate sympathy in the supreme hour. They wor- 
ried her with protestant services, but she turned her back, prayed 
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aloud for the church and the Pope, and recited penitential psalms 
in Latin. Protestant as I am, I find her conduct throughout ex- 
ceedingly noble, and exquisitely beautiful. 

The executioner struck, and the drama was at anend. Shall 
we cover up the poor corpse, or shall we parade with satisfaction 
the scars of two abscesses on the headless shoulders? Shall we 
glory in the metamorphosis of the lovely head, shorn of its coif- 
fure, into ‘‘the withered features of a grizzled, wrinkled old 
woman?’’ It would be ignoble. Cover her, and bury her out 


of sight. If you have no tear to shed, commune with your own 
heart and be still. 
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We have kept no space in which to notice the powerful and 
eloquent research which J. Medine has displayed in his rejoinder 
to Mr. Froude. Not only the friends of Mary, but the lovers of 
the true in history, must give him hearty thanks. Nor can I do 
more than mention an exhaustive work by /ohn Hosach, barrister- 
at-law, entitled Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers. 

I have written these pages currente calamo, and with very little 
consultation of books; the value of this article, if it have any, 
must be found in the biographical list which I subjoin, and which 
will be of service to any of our readers who wish to study the 
subject in detail. They are a few of the rarer books among hun- 
dreds on the same subject. 

J. Hill Burton—History of Scotland. 6 vols. 

J. Anderson—Mary, Queen of Scots. 4 vols. 4to. ed. 

Elizabeth Benger—Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
I2mo. 1823. 

H. Campbell—Love letters of Mary to Bothwell. t1vol. 1824. 

Effusions of Love from Chartelar to Mary. tr vol. 1805. 

Evidence against Mary, Queen of Scots. 1 vol. 1760-7. 

J. Freebairn—Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 1 vol. 1725. 

W. Goodall—Examination of letters, said to be written by 
Mary to Bothwell. 2 vols.’ 1754. 

Marie Stuart, Lettres et Mémoires. 7 vols. 1845. 

The Other Side of the Question, or an Attempt to Rescue the 
Characters of Queens Mary and Anne. trvol. 1742. 

The Royal Exile; poetical epistle of Mary, Queen of Scots. 2 
vols. 1822. 

Trial of the Duke of Norfolk, for attempting to marry Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 1 vol. 1709. 

Von Raumer—Queen Elizabeth and Mary of Scotland. 1 vol. 
1836. 

j. Whitaker—Mary, Queen of Scots, Vindicated. 3vols. 1787, 


HENRI DE Colssy. 


1727. 
2 vols. 
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HERESY AND HERETICS. 





E call our world the planet Earth. That is, it is a wan- 

derer. But it is a very orthodox wanderer, for it keeps 
close to its creed of the two opposite laws which, striving with it 
incessantly, enable it to whirl along upon the wide race-course of 
its orbit. Our friend, the Comet, is rather the greater wanderer 
of the two, and he is more properly the type of the normal here- 
tic—only the initiated know when and where to expect him. His 
creed is the most radical of all free religions. He moves up and 
down through space, crossing planets’ orbits, stars, and constella- 
tions which have been fixed apparently from all eternity. The 
comet is always an interesting creature; he has looked upon all 
sorts of worlds we have never dreamed of, and all sorts of worlds 
have looked upon him; he has shined upon others, and others 
have given him back their shining in return; he has cut his way 
through all varieties of constellations and all combinations of 
laws, free and independent as the north wind, but yet weaving 
his orbit as the spider spins her thread, and reappearing on his 
line again after the flight of centuries! 

And so, too, the great world of mental and moral thought is a 
planetary body—a wandering world. It has its laws and its orbit, 
and philosophers, like Buckle, take the telescopic glass of pro- 
phecy and tell just when and where certain views will reappear 
and cross the line of other views. There is a world of thought 
which is fixed and settled; there is a world of thought which, in 
character, is wandering and irregular. If we now lift this subject 
into the sphere of religious thought, we shall have, as the two 
opposite categories, the creed of the planet and the creed of the 
comet. Leaving out of our investigations the world of ortho- 
doxy—for every man who truly believes is orthodox in his own 
eyes—I come to the subject of the present paper: ‘‘ Heresy and 
Heretics.’’ Truly has Tertullian said: ‘‘The first thing which 
it is necessary for us to believe is, that we believe nothing 
lightly.’’ 

The gay, flippant heretic, who skims over great truths and 
depths of thought—a merely cultivated connoisseur, who, in the 
easy elegance of his amateur habits of thought, finds a little good 
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and a little bad in every form of faith, and stands in his intel- 
lectual foppishness above them all—has no place in this paper— 
has no charms for me. As Coleridge once said: ‘‘Such a man 
does’nt find me.’’ Nor can I include within the range of heretics, 
who charm us with the sincerity and outlawry of their faith, men 
who have no faith, and must have everything embraced within 
the all-concluding grasp of their scientific classifications. The 
man whose brain is one vast collection of pigeon-holes, where 
every fact has its receptacle, and where that which cannot be 
accounted for and understood has no place, is no heretic, no 
wanderer ; he has nothing to wander from. There is no border- 
land, no twilight hours of mixed fact and faith with him. He 
lives always on the stroke of twelve, in the full-orbed face of 
time, until the striking and the running weight are stopped by an 
unseen hand he has never been able to classify or explain. It is 
of such as these that the poet Wordsworth has written: 
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“T’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Doubt is twofold in character. It is the Janus head of knowl- 
edge, and looks backward to despair and forward into hope and 
further knowledge. Peter doubted, and yet became the cock of 
the early church; Judas doubted, and his doubts wore that cord 
by which he went in his despair and hanged himself. St. Paul 
hints, in one place, of the possibility of such a thing as an ‘evil 
heart of unbelief;’’ that is, of the crossing of the moral and the 
mental planes at such an angle, that we may believe a thing or 
disbelieve, simply because we wish to do so. Here, the condi- 
tion of the moral will inevitably tinge the mental state. Thus a 
belief or a disbelief may rest, after all, upon the condition of the 
will. But leaving this phase of our subject, upon this, its meta- 
physical and theological side, let us then throw overboard from 
the interesting class of heretics, those whose heresies spring from 
their moral state, and are the result of certain conditions of the 
will. Thus our Gideon’s band of doubters becomes purged of 
all who are insincere and lukewarm. We have cast out into the 
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rough outside sea of general badness the superficial amateur here- 
tic, the man who has no faith or creed at all, and the man who 
believes in error because he wants to believe in it. Let us trust 
that our cargo of thought will be lightened by their riddance, 
and that we shall sail on smoothly together, now that these dis- 
turbing Jonahs are safely deposited in the belly of the avenging 
whale, which always follows in the wake of the world’s wanderers, 
who, knowing they ought to sail eastward to Ninevah, yet delib- 
erately sail westward to Tarschish. Lord Byron speaks in one 
place of the delight with which, in the crowded art galleries of 
Italy, he turned 

s from grizzly monks and martyrs hairy 

To the sweet pictures of the Virgin Mary.” 

Perhaps we may experience a somewhat similar relief, if we, too, 
turn from the grizzly annals and wearying statistics of this vast 
subject to the sweeter pictures of individuai character. Remem- ° 
bering that we have omitted from our catalogue of heretics all the 
unworthy and insincere, those who can be classed with the flip- 
pant, and the unbelieving, and the evil hearted, let us briefly look : 

ist. Atthe heresy of temperament, or what we may be naturally. 

2d. At the heresy of our surroundings, or what others may have 
made us, and 

3d. At the heresy of experience, or what we may have finally 
made ourselves. 

These categories may possibly overlap each other, and in some 
cases meet in almost equal proportions, but still they are suffi- 
ciently separate and distinct to serve for our present purpose. When 
we come to give a definition of heresy, and the heretic, we will 
find it a more difficult thing in these days of critical free thought 
and untrammelled right of private judgment, than it was a century 
ago. A writer of to-day complains that the old definition of God 
has gone, and no new one has taken its place. Perhaps this is 
true of the heresy idea. Schism-excommunication, the uncove- 
nanted mercies, these are to many minds only the garments of the 
past, interesting relics of religion. They stand like heraldic ar- 
mor, and cross-bow and helmet, belonging to an age of chivalry, 
which, while interesting and curious, is now effete. And yet 
every man draws the line somewhere between that which he con- 
siders truth and that which he calls superstition and error. As 
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Carlyle has written: ‘‘ It is well said in every sense that a man’s 
religion is the chief fact with regard to him. By religion, I do 
not mean here the church-creed which he professes, the articles 
of faith which he will sign, and in words or otherwise assert: not 
this wholly, in many cases not this at all. We see men of all kinds 
of professed creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth and worth 
lessness under each or any of them. This is not what I call reli 
gion, this profession and assertion which is often only a profes- 
sion and assertion from the out-works of the man, from the mere 
argumentative region of him. But the thing a man does practi- 
cally believe (and this is often enough without asserting it even to 
himself, much less to others), the thing a man does practically lay 
to heart, and know for certain concerning his vital relations to 
this mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny here ;_ that is 
in all cases, the primary thing for him, and creatively determines 
all the rest. That is hisreligion, or it may be his mere skepticism 
and no religion ; the manner, it is, in which he feels himself to be 
spiritually related to the unseen world, or no world. Of a man 
or of a nation we inquire, therefore, first of all, what religion they 
had. Was it creationism—plurality of gods and physical force ? 
Was it Christianism—faith in an Invisible, not as realonly, but as 
the only reality—Time through every meanest moment of it rest- 
ing upon eternity—Pagan empire of Force displaced by a nobler 
supremacy, that of Holiness? Was it skepticism—uncertainty 
and inquiry whether there was an unseen world, any mystery of 
life except a mad one—doubt as to all this, or, perhaps, unbelief 
and flat denial? Answering of this question ts giving us the soul 
of the history of the man and of the nation. Thethoughts they had 
were the parents of the actions they did, their feelings were pa 
rents of their thoughts: it was the unseen and spiritual in them 
that determined the outward and actual: their religion, as I say, 
was the great fact about them.”’ 
THE Hero as Divintry—HERo Worsuip. 

Let us define heresy, then, forthe purposes ofthis paper, as the 
protest of the minority against the creed of the majority, and the 
heretics by temperament, by surroundings and by experience, will 
be those men who have reached from the ecclesiastical standard, 
and, in drawing the lines differently have formed a new standard 
of their own. I have said, first, there are those heretics who may 
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be embraced in the great category of temperament. We are all 
familiar with those traits and charisteristics which are the entail 
of nature; those which we have derived by birth as well as that 
which we have made ourselves by our own self-determining wills. 
St. Paul perceived in his own character two wills, two selves, 
struggling together through his entire life. Many a thinker, 
many a worker, has felt this sluggish personality of inheritance, 
and that o.her personalty of conscious will-power. Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, longed as much as any one ior definite ultimate truth, 
yet he once said to a friend that, settle matters as he would at 
night, there were times when, with the morning light of the mor- 
row, everything seemed to be an open question again. Such 
men’s doubtings have a great fascination for us. In fact, the care- 
ful student of ecclesiastical history unconsciously finds himself in- 
terested in the side of the heretic because of the charm of the life 
or the thought. The apostle, in his epistle to the church of 
Galatia, has his finger upon this same fascinating tendency, when 
he exclaims: ‘‘Oh! foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you!’’ That is, there was a dazzling spiriting away of the calmer 
judgment upon the creed, by the shining of the attractive life. 
Men resting behind the bulwarks of the creed forget the power of 
the life: the doubter, on the other hand, denying the creed, 
speaks only by the charm of his own individuality. Nestorius, 
Bishop of Constantinople in the year 428, has given his name to 
a heresy known in history as Nestorianism, which serves as a 
typical instance of this heresy of temperament. He declared that 
it was wrong to call the Virgin Mary the Mother of God. She 
was only the Mother of Christ, or of man. He was summoned 
before a councilat Ephesus, by the Emperor Theodosius, and was 
accused by his bitter adversary, Cyrill, of Alexandria, of greatly 
dishonoring Christ. Cyrill brought with him a wild surging 
escort of fanatical monks, very much in the way that unprincipled 
political leaders in our own time, bring repeaters to colonize a 
certain ward or county, and judgment was passed against Nes- 
torius. The rough temperament of Cyrill was disturbed at noth- 
ing ; the delicate Nestorius, troubled at the unthinking exclama- 
tions of the masses, wanted at heart, after all, to give Christ a 
greater honor than that he should be borna divinity, by a human 
woman; yet he went to the wall, and has been handed down to 
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posterity as a heretic. By temperament he reacted from the un- 
thinking masses about him. Lord Herbert, of Cherburg, the 
purest of the English Deists of the 18th century, stands out as an- 
other temperamental reactionist. Shocked at a church submerg- 
ed with state patronage, the truculent lackey to the crown, he 
flew to Deism, yet believing in miracles, and asking for a sign 
from heaven—which he says was granted him in the form of a 
miraculous flashing of fire—before he published his book ‘‘ Con- 
cerning Truth.’’ His own description of this is as follows: 
‘* Hesitating whether to publish the work or not, being in my 
chamber one fair day in the summer, my casement being open to- 
ward the South, the sun shining clear and no wind stirring, I 
took my book ‘ De Veritatce’ in my hands, and, kneeling on my 
knees, devoutly said these words: ‘Oh, Thou Eternal God, 
author of this light which now shines on me, and giver of all in- 
ward illuminations, I do beseech Thee, of Thine Infinite good- 
ness to pardon a greater request than a sinner ought to make: I 
am not satisfied enough whether I shall publish this book : if it 
be for Thy glory, I beseech Thee give some sign from heaven : if 
not I shall suppress it.’ I had no sooner spoken these words, but 
a loud though gentle noise came forth from the heavens (for it was 
like nothing upon earth) which did so cheer and comfort me that 
I took my petition as granted, and that I had the sign demanded : 
whereupon, also, I resolved to print my book. This, how strange 
soever it may seem, I do protest before the Eternal God is true: 
neither am I any way superstitiously deceived therein ; since I 
did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that 
ever I saw, being without all cloud, did to my thinking see the 
place whence it came.’’ These are typical cases of temperamental 
reaction. The faculty of spiritual apprehension changing and 
becoming tinged with some new experience, changes and colors 
the mind and the judgment and the structure of the creed. Thus 
the individualism of that which is a temperamental change, works 
out into the written-standard of faith. History is filled with ex- 


amples of this class of Reactionists, who, by temperament, going 
beyond a certain line, are called heretics. Thus the great ques- 
tion, after all, for every would-be theologian is: ‘‘ Where do I 
draw my line?’”’ 


II. The second great category I have called the heresy of our 
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surroundings, or that which others may have made us by their in- 
fluence. It is said of Cyrus the Great, that he attempted to de- 
termine the natural languege of man by shutting certain infants 
away from the sound of the human voice, until, in childhood, they 
should develop a language of their own. A theological Infant 
Asylum, composed of a hundred babies, Jews, Turks, India, 
China, Africa, England, New England, New Zealand, Malay, 
Russia, Tartary, Persia, all being represented by a crying com- 
mittee at their foster mother’s breast, and all let alone to develop 
an unbiassed and purely natural theology, would be an equally in- 
teresting experiment. Here, at least, there would be no place 
for the heresy of any one’s surroundings. ‘Temperament and the 
development of experience alone would have any weight or influ- 
ence here. It is never fair to judge of any side alone, by the de- 
fenders of that side: it is not right to decide about a cause only 
by looking at the surroundings ofa cause. Truth and error have 
many sides. Man is many-sided and receives truth and error in 
many twisted, complicated ways. ‘‘ John the Baptist brought all 
Jerusalem out into the deserts to hear him ; on the day of Pente- 
cost 3,000 souls were converted by St. Peter’s preaching: success 
like this never followed the preaching of Christ, yet Christianity 
rests upon Christ as the corner-stone-—not upon John the Baptist 
—not upon the Apostle Peter. Whitefield and the Wesleys, like 
the classical Prometheus, indeed, brought fire down from heaven 
to mortals steeped in sin, men who never dreamed of any divine 
enthusiasm hidden in their human breasts. They went like angels 
of light to thousands sitting in darkness; they revolutionized 
the English Church, and gave to practical Christianity a new lease 
upon time; yet if you ask who nailed Christianity to the iron rock 
of abstract philosophic truth—who nailed it firm and strong 
among all merely human systems, from Plato down to Hegel, the 
answer is not Whitefield, not the Wesleys, not men of their mould, 
but a dull talking man, who fumbled with his fingers and mum- 
bled with his words.’’ (Coleridge.) So, too, you must judge of 
Christianity in Germany, not alone from the stand-point of Luther 
battling with the Pope, or of Spener and Franke, and other such 
mystics, struggling with the cold sacramentarianism of the Lu- 
theran Church, but from the outlook of Schleiermacher, who first 
successfully passed over the bridge from Rationalism to Christian- 
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ity, a high and missive arch which his own genius reared. And 
this is equally true in looking at infidelity. Tom Paine and Vol- 
taire were infidels. Yet we must not judge of all infidelity by 
these hangers-on, these mere morally abandoned camp-followers. 
In that political and religious reaction which followed the Crom- 
wellian period, there appeared in England a school of materialistic 
and sensual deism, extending from Hobbes, through Jonathan 
Swift, Chubb and Bolingbroke to the old Greek Pyrrhonism or 
universal doubt of David Hume. Great was the cry against it ; 
bitter was the controversy. 

But there were social and speculative reasons—literary and tem- 


peramental and reactionary causes—which induced many men to 


go over from a dead church, and dull defenders of an old faith, 
to any side which seemed to have life and energy about it. 
Thus Shelly and Byron were snatched from a world of faith, and 
illogically (because the true poet always feeds upon faith) pursued 
their high calling. They are both types of this second class of 
heretics—those who naturally gravitate toward heresy more by 
their surroundings than by temperament or by condition. Thus 
they madea faith for themselves, and crowned it with the old gods 
of Greece, because such spirits could not feed upon the vapors in 
the dungeon of a blank despair. Ignorance, pride and preju- 
dice, upon one side, are sure to spawn their offspring upon the 
other. This is why religious wars are the wickedest of all con- 
flicts. The Salem witchcraft and the Spanish inquisition teach 
us this. Kingsley, in his story of Hypatia, shows us how the 
Monk Philammon was orthodox in the company of his monastery, 
but fearfully lax when out in the wicked world. Coleridge as- 
cribes this same tendency to Satan: 
** Now when the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be, 
But when the Devil got well, the Devil a monk was he.” 

If, then, we all live, influenced by our surroundings more than 
we know, and, breathing in the mental and moral atmosphere 
around us, give it back again as unconsciously our own, has not 
this heresy of a man’s surroundings an important place in the 
history and philosophy of heresy? Is it not a category in itself? 

III. And, then, lastly, to be brief, there is that other class of 
heretics ; those who have adopted heresy as a matter of conviction, 
as the result of their experience. We all desire, above everything 
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else, to arrive at that point where we have some fixed and settled 
rule of decision. There are two ways of taking hold of a mystery ; 
we leave a matter unsolved or we give it awrong solution. I may 
believe a fact, and yet reject a certain theory of that fact. I may 
believe in some mountain-like doctrines, and yet find my way over 
its summit by some path of my own. It is like ascending Mount 
Washington ; I can walk up, or ride up, or be driven up, or steam 
up. But where there is no choice of ways, or where I think the 
path unsafe, I go as the others go, or I stand off at a distance and 
merely look at the summit; I believe it, because I see it afar off— 
not because I stand with the mystery under my feet! There are 
some things we can leave unsettled in matters of faith—there are 
others which are essential, and must be solved in some way of our 
own. As I said in opening, the first principle of all earnest belief 
is that we believe nothing lightly. Thus we may leave a doctrine 
unsolved ; we may reject a doctrine because we deny a theory, or 
we may believe a doctrine and yet reject a theory. By the here- 
tics of experience, then, I refer to those who have fallen into the 
habit of rejecting the doctrine because they deny the theory. 
They do not believe in the mountain because they cannot stand 
upon the top of the mountain. 

Thus formulated heresy, settled and defended and defined, be- 
comes its own standard of orthodoxy, and men who make the 
broadest generalization from their position, where a bird’s-eye 
view of humanity can be obtained, grow angry and impatient, be- 
cause all others are not as broad as they themselves. Thus it is, 
that established heresy becomes dogmatic. It is the Episcopacy 
of Charles going down before the independency of Cromwell. 
The orthodox became the outlaw and the former heretics seized 
the reins of power. Did the limits of this paper allow, I should 
like to show more at length, the exact position of this school of 
Heresy. I should like to quote from Stanley’s History of the 
Eastern Church, a description of Athanasius and Arius, as they 
faced each other at the Council of Nice, in the year 825, upon the 
abstract subject of the Trinity, the one representing the best type of 
generous, yet dogmatic orthodoxy, the other representing the best 
type of manly and dogmatic herterodoxy. 

They stood at the council, foemen worthy of each other’s dia- 
lectic skill in a controversy, and in an age when earth and sea 
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and sky were ransacked for illustration, which, for definiteness, were 
to be clearer than the very terms to be defined. By Heresy, then, 
have referred to the reaction of the minority against the creed of 
the majority : the denial of that creed, and the substitution of a 
new one. It is, in short, a theological nebular hypothesis, the 
old creed whirling on its logical axis, throws off incandescent 
worlds of thought which, finally, it may be, become fixed. Unless 
the heretic becomes fixed in his faith, as I said before, he isa 
comet, rather than a planet. I have been speaking, you will re- 
member, only of honest heretics ; these we respect ; others only 
cumber the ground of thought. 

After all that can be said, we can only conclude with Robert 
Browning, as he soliloquizes over the dead body in the Morgue 
at Paris, that picture of life’s apparent failure ; 

‘“‘ Its wiser being good than bad ; 
Its safer being meek than fierce; 
Its fitter being sane than mad ; 
My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after last returns the first, 
Though a wide compass round be setched, 
That what begins best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once—prove accurs’d. 


W. W.N. 








THE LOAN EXHIBITION IN MILAN. 


HE rapid and successful growth of Loan Exhibitions in 
Great Britain has been pretty well chronicled in our news- 
paper columns. The capital way in which the same generous and 
useful spirit has been evoked in the towns of the continent, has 
received less notice in this country. One of the great attractions 
for visitors fond of art and archeology, in the lesser European 
cities just now, is the rapid succession of Loan Exhibitions. At 
Ghent, the venerable and beautiful Hotel de Ville, just being 
restored with admirable zeal and fidelity, was filled with objects 
of art and art historv characteristic of that town, once the great 
industrial capital of the Flemish Provinces. 
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The ‘* Guilds’’ exhibited their Banners, some of them the 
venerable and veritable standards borne in their wars for inde- 
pendence; the corporation loaned its fine series cf charters, and 
the keys of the town, presented to the long succession of sovereigns 
who had thus received its homage ; the great church authorities 
loaned the medizeval treasures of church art, missals, early gold- 
work and banners of real artistic merit. From private owners 
come just such rare treasures as one longsto see, for the very houses 
speak of old collections hid in them, Venetian glass, early pottery, 
reliquaries of all kinds, and pictures with names of note of all 
schools. 

Another and a greater exhibition of the kind, is that opened at 
Milan, in the Palace of the Brera, that fine treasury of the Fine 
Arts, as a sort of pendant to the ‘‘Second National Exhibition,”’ 
which has at least the merit of great size and great success, but to 
an art-loving traveler is of far lessinterest. The one counts over 
a thousand numbers, exhibited to great advantage in a fine build- 
ing in the public garden, but it tells the old story of modern art, 
its unsuccessful strivings for novelty, its unrest, its discontent, 
over and over again. The Loan collection of works of ancient 
art counts only about two hundred and fifty numbers in its cata- 
logue, and is crowded rather unceremoniously and confusedly in 
the extra rooms of the Brera, leaving the famous gallery still open 
as part of the great exhibition. Thesetwo hundred and fifty num- 
bers do not, however, fairly or nearly represent the whole number 
of objects on exhibition. Whole cases of treasures of art are 
classed under one number in the catalogue, and, sometimes, with 
one generalhead. There are bits of real art, and bits of old art, 
and bits of bric-a-brac, and bits of little or no value, all together, 
by reason of the convenience of having them all in some great 
old carved sideboard or wedding chest, such as are found in all 
Italian, and, nowadays, in many American households. The 
very names of the exhibitors tell the story of Milanese greatness 
and Lombard history, and not a few of the works of art have that 
curious interest which belongs to illustrations of past art and life, 
heightened by being exhibited by the descendants of the persons 
whose achievements are thus recorded. The Borromeos, who are, 
as Milan dates go, rather a modern family, not having any great 
history back of the XV. century, shine rather by the extent of 
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their treasures and the liberality (characteristic of the family) 
with which they loan them. Two great rooms, out of the eight 
which hold all the exhibition, are filled with their collection— 
pictures by Luini, by Gaudenzio Ferrari, by Leonardo, by Durer; 
illuminated manuscripts and missals; relics of their sainted and 
saintly ancestor St. Charles, in rock crystal and carved woods 
and ivory and precious stones; old banners of great events in the 
history of the family or of the city with which their name is so 
honorably connected by their share in its new growth ; tapestries 
from France and Holland, recording contemporaneous family 
events; arms, some borne by the same ancestors who smile so 
sweetly from their wooden portraits, some captured by them from 
the very enemy defeated in the pictures around, and all curious 
and interesting. Indeed, some of the best of the works of art 
other than the pictures, are left to tell their own'story, and it is 
not unlikely that the owners exhibit them rather because they 
make part and parcel of the family history, than from any special 
knowledge of their origin. One exhibitor, however, is a most 
grateful exception to this rule, and although the catalogue does 
scant justice to his collection, each article bears a little placard, 
giving in brief its particular claim on the attention of the spec- 
tator. The seventh room—there is surely luck in an odd number 
in this case—is filled by this one exhibitor, the Marquis Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio, the leading archeologist of Italy, a man who 
has combined the love of art, which is almost common property 
there, with industry and zeal and generous use of all his treasures, 
in a way to make his name well known to all who foliow similar 
pursuits, for he is as liberal in granting to others the use of his 
best rarities as he is in inviting attention to them. 

The catalogue makes short work of one of the largest private col- 
lection of early manuscripts in the world—even alongside of the 
famous ‘‘ Ambrosian Library.’’ This private collection has trea- 
sures of its own: missals, Psalters, illuminated A B C’s, made for 
a young Sforza, his grammar, the Evangelists of Francis II., a 
note-book of Leonardo da Vinci’s, wood cuts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, bindings of the same period-—these are the 
contents of the first case. The second has old majolica, Limoges 
ware, ancient gems, and other such rarities, not bought, but 
making part of the family inheritance, whose arms they bear, and 
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for whose use they were made. In the next case, there is a manu- 
script of Dante’s Divine Comedy, written by Francisco Nardi, 
of Barberio, of Val di Pisa, in 1337. This is the oldest known 
MS. of Dante. There is one with the date of 1326, the Codex 
Landi, but it is really a copy of the fifteenth century, and the 
date was copied, too. There is a Dante of that date, 15th cen- 
tury, with commentary, on parchment ; a collection of maps, on 
parchment, too, of the 16th century ; asixteenth century MS. treat- 
ise on Falconry, a Lucan; de Bello Pharsatico, fourteenth century 
MS. illustrated by Jacopo Nicolo da Bologna, and others, of the 
early Milanese school ; a Sallust, vellum MS., of the 15th century, 
once the property of Pius VI., with his arms on the cover. 
Then there is a Suetonius on vellum, illustrated by Antonio Cri- 
velli, of 1444, a Boccacio, La Fiaminetta, vellum, of the fifteenth 
century, witha pedigree of the Trivulzio family ; Porphyry’s Com- 
mentaries on the Odes of Horace, vellum MS., 15th century, with 
miniatures of the Florentine school, made for the library of Mat- 
thew Corvinus, King of Hungary, with his arms emblazoned on the 
title page ; a Book of Prayers of Isabellaof Arragon ; the ‘‘ offices’ 
of Barbara Este, wife of a Trivulzio in the 16th century ; Man- 
derille’s Travels, vellum MS., written in French in 1396(?) ; Lar- 
caris’ Greek grammar, an author’s presentation copy to Duke 
Gian Galeazzo Sforza Visconti; a Livy, MS., of the fourteenth 
century, with illustrations by artists of the Florentine school—one 
of the first printed copies, Rome, 1476 ; a Lucan of the fifteenth 
century ; a Suetonius, vellum, of the twelfth century, with illus- 
trations by Mantegna, of the Venetian school; a Petrarch of 
1472, illuminated by Mantegna; a Cicero of the fifteenth and 
another of the fourteenth century, both illuminated, and on vel- 
lum ; a vellum Bible of the fourteenth century ; Psalter, illumin- 
ated by Girolamo dai Libri; a missal of the Duke of Berry’s, of 
the fifteenth century, with breviaries of that and earlier dates. 
There wasa Florentine Treatise on Music, MS., on vellum, dedica- 
ted to Cardinal Asconio Sforza, all the initials portraits, all the let- 
ters in gold on blue; a Callimachus, vellum MS., sixteenth cen- 
tury ; a series of charters granted by the Dukes of Ferrara, to the 
Certosa of that city, from 1462 to 1562; a Petrarch, illuminated 
vellum MS., of the fifteenth century, and then there was a 
wonderful collection of bound books, early and rare works in the 
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original bindings, resplendent in gold and emblazoned with 
armorial bearings; presentation copies, once the property of 
Corvinus, of the Sforzas; a Virgil of Grolier, an original Instruzione 
of the Doge Nicolo de Ponte ; an Ambrosian missal of the four- 
teenth century, Leonardo da Vinci’s Libro di Ricordi, a memo- 
randum book in his own handwriting, with his own illustrations ; 
a missal of the Duke of Este, of the fifteenth century, with sil- 
ver gilt binding and clasps; a vellum MS. of Thomas of Fer- 
rara, of 1452, with a brilliant illumination showing the author 
presenting his book to the Duke of Ferrara; a copy of the Evan- 
gelists that belonged to Francis II., of the Sforza family; a 
grammar written for Maximilian Sforza, with his portrait by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and another of Ludovico il Moro, and an A B C 
with four large full-sheet illustrations, by Leonardo—all in their 
original bindings, with the arms and names of theauthors. Hung 
around the room containing all these treasures, were tapestries de- 
signed by Bramantino, and paintings and statuettes in bronze and 
marble. In the next room were two great Canalletis, loaned by 
Count Alexander Soumani, representing the arrival and the depart- 
ure of one of his ancestors, as Spanish ambassador at Venice. 
In another, a twelfth century MS. missal, of the Basilica of S. 
Ambrose, with an illustration of the coronation of Giovanni Gale- 
azzo Visconti, in an original binding of ivory; and, indeed, a 
mere transcription of the two hundred and fifty numbers would 
simply be an additional list of treasures of art and archeology: 
But the treasures loaned by the liberal Milanese outran even the 
catalogue. In other rooms were fragments of the monument of 
Gaston de la Foix, Duke of Namours, Governor of Lombardy, 
killed at the battle of Ravenna, in 1512,a famous work by Agos- 
tino Busti, collected by the Italian Government, and completed 
by plaster casts of such of the originals as have been carried off 
to enrich other museums—some to London, some to Paris, some 
to Munich—and now first completed by the industry of Pietro 
Pierrotti, of Milan, an indefatigable worker in such tasks. 

Such loan exhibitions are now to be seen in the Kensington 
Museum, where the enormous extent of the collection defies even 
the most industrious visitor, and in Berlin, where the Emperor and 
the Crown Prince, followed by a long list of great names, have 
turned for relaxation from their triumphs of war to the more 
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peaceful pursuits of peace. In Munich, the last king, Maximil- 
ian II., brought together from the length and breadth of his 
kingdom, everything that could illustrate the rise and fall of art, 
adding to its other merits that of being a contemporaneous his- 
tory. In Nuremburg, the German Museum, admirably housed in 
an old convent, whose cloisters and cells supply capital space for 
separate periods, is one of the products of a new growth of the 
modern German Empire. All of these collections have a distinct- 
ive merit, in that they give alocal history of art and archeology ; 
while the Royal collections, such as those of Dresden in the 
Green Vault, are merely cutgrowths of the wasteful extravagance 
of a succession of kings, whose wealth encouraged false art and 
left a treasure of useless articles to excite the astonishment, rather 
than the admiration, of the modern visitors, who find no instruction 
in them. 

The consolidation of the petty States of Italy into one king- 
dom has been followed by a great development of the collections 
that illustrate its history. Thus in Venice, the records of the 
republic, from the seventh to the nineteenth century, have been 
brought together from the ends of Italy, so that a convent with 
six hundred rooms barely suffices to give quarters to a collection 
of original material that supplies the history of the republic and 
of almost every citizen in it. All of these are now put before 
the public with the greatest liberality, every convenience is sup- 
plied for its free use, and a school of clerks and transcribers is in 
training to furnish extracts and copies for any person whose 
studies may lead him in that direction. Alongside of this merely 
historical side, there is growing up in Italy a national develop- 
ment of the education of the people that cannot but produce good 
fruit. In the great Council Hall of Venice, which was once used 
for the popular government that made it great, there was gathered, 
not long since, a Congress, or as we should call it,a Convention of 
Teachers, from all parts of Italy, so that the republic of letters 
saw itself fairly inaugurated in the old home of a republic which 
did little for the instruction of its people, and so digged its own 
grave. 
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HE outcome of the Old Catholic Congress can hardly be 
‘ai sealants to those who hoped to see the movement take 
a thoroughly conservative position, rejecting merely the parts of 
the Roman discipline that have been so often assailed as abuses 
by Catholic divines of unquestioned orthodoxy. It was hoped 
by many that Dollinger and his friends would end in taking up 
a position similar to that of the Anglo-Catholics in the Church of 
England, and we think that this was Dollinger’s own purpose. 
The man is no iconoclast as is shown by his attitude toward Prof. 
Frohschammer, of Munich, and his telegram sent to the Pope some 
years ago from the Congress of Catholic scholars, in which he 
pledged the Catholic science of Germany to take the place of hand- 
maid to the church and the Papal see. But with every successive 
session of the recent Congress, the movement passed more and 
more out of the hands of Dollinger and those who agreed with 
him; more and more into the hands of such men as Prof. J. 
Huber, who, years ago, in his Johannes Scotus Erigena transformed 
the doctrines of the church into a system of pantheism. There 
is a law of mechanics, that in any body in revolution the influence 
that any particle exerts is in direct ratio to its distance from the 
centre of revolution. This principle finds abundant analogies in 
social movements of a revolutionary type, and only the presence 
and the mastery of a single clear head and strong will, such as 
those of Luther or Calvin, or Elizabeth or Cromwell, prevents 
the movement from shooting far beyond its ideal goal. If the 
Old Catholic movement have any such mind in its ranks, it is 
certainly not Dollinger’s, but more probably that of Freiderich. 
We predict that the movement will end in bringing its adherents 
into closer union with the Evangelical or Lutheran Church of 
Germany, rather than with any Anglican party. From that quar- 
ter come all the impulses that have led the German Catholics to 
bolder and more thorough research in all departments of study; 
the men from whom their distinctive intellectual life has received 
its most vivifying impulses have not been the Fathers of the Church, 
nor the S:viptores Ecclesiastici of the Middle Ages, but the great 
philosophers and philosophic theologians of Northern Germany. 
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Any one that is familiar with the writings of Hermes, Gunther, 
Staudenmaier, Bader, Mohler even, and the other founders 
of liberal schools in the Catholic Church of Germany, knows how 
much these men were influenced by their Protestant co-tempora- 
ries. A natural affinity, of which the recent Congress gives 
abundant evidence, will draw them in that direction, as surely as 
a like affinity carried Ronge and his ‘‘ German Catholic’’ party 
over to the side of the Rationalistic Protestants. Orthodox 
Lutheranism of the high church type will be the gainer by the 
whole movement. 








Tue other European Congress—that of the three Emperors— 
seems to have resulted in the formation of a second (or shall we 
say third) Holy Alliance for the preservation of order in Europe. 
So much is inferred from the terms in which the Russian ambas- 
sador has spoken to M. Thiers, warning him that if M. Gambetta 
make France a focus of revolution, it would be necessary for 
external powers ‘‘to smother the flames.’’ It is an auspicious 
time for a revival of the old compact of crowned heads, and 
the socialist and similar movements offer some excuse for it, but 
it will not be forlong. The scene of European conflict will soon 
be transferred from the boundary line between the Celtic and 
Germanic to that between the Germanic and Sclavonic races. 
That Bismarck has just sent his right-hand man, Herr von Keiidell, 
as minister to Constantinople, indicates the certainty that the 
political waters in Eastern Europe are not to stagnate. That he 
has done so in the interests of Russia is an absurd hyhothesis, 
though not without supporters. 











THE new buildings of the University of Pennsylvania were 
formally dedicated to their new uses, October 11th. We shall 
not anticipate the full official report of the proceedings, which the 
Trustees intend to publish, nor have we much to add to the very 
full details already printed in the daily newspapers. But we may 
say that, while the edifice is perfect in its adaptation to its great 
purpose, it is also one of the finest pieces of architecture in our 
whole city, if not the very finest in its general effect. ‘The ex- 
quisite blending of colors adds very greatly to its beauty. Its 
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only rival on our continent is the grand University building at 
Toronto, a city that, in respect to its architectural beauty, stands 
the foremost in America. We rank Cincinnati as second. 





On the day following the formal dedication, when the building 
was still open to the public, the University sustained one of the 
severest losses that could possibly have befallen it. Professor 
John F. Frazer, the oldest member of the faculty, fell senseless to 
the floor at about a quarter to three o’clock, as he was entering 
his laboratory in the new building. He seemed to be in his 
usual health just before the event, and had been with his family. 
But for some years he had been subject to a disease that interfered 
with the action of the heart, and in more than one instance had 
supposed himself dying. A member of the senior class ran to his 
assistance on the present occasion, and raised him from the floor ; 
he was still breathing but unconscious, and in a few minutes 
every vestige of life was gone. On the following Tuesday he was 
followed to his last earthly resting -place, in Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
by a large cortege, including members of his family, the friends 
of his boyhood and his riper years, the Trustees of the University 
and the members of the Faculties of Arts and of Science. The stu- 
dents of the two departments accompanied the funeral on foot 
for the greater part of the distance. 

Professor Frazer was a man of the finest culture, the most pol- 
ished social manners, and the warmest devotion to truth. Few 
men equalled him in the range of his acquirements. His knowl- 
edge of science was so complete and thorough, that, had he 
devoted himself to literary labors or appeared as a public lecturer, 
he would have had a reputation second to none in America. But 
he, in great measure, sacrificed such aims to his work as a pro- 
fessor, and worked as hard and as thoroughly on a lecture for a 
crowd of inappreciative sophomores, as if they had been an 
applauding ‘‘Academy of the Sciences.’’ But he was no mere 
scientist. Few men were more at home in classic and modern 
literature; few were such keen and delicate critics of music; few 
were better able to shine in any social circle. Even in out-of- 
the-way paths of study he was often at home. He could relish 
St. Augustine or Francis de Sales as keenly as Browning or 
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Darwin. His lectures showed the wide range of this curious read- 
ing, though in many cases one short sentence summed up the 
results of a long dive into some long-forgotten and ponderous 
author. 

He was especially at home in the history of science, and loved 
to trace every idea or discovery back to its first author. He was 
a fanatic for truth and righteousness in this work, and spared no 
pains to tear way undeserved laurels and give obscure and unjustly 
treated men their due honor. Without much taste for history in 
the ordinary sense (though he had a wonderful knowledge of the 
literature of memoirs), he grasped the sciences always in their 
vast historical development, and was thus enabled to impart a liv- 
ing interest to the driest topics. His grasp of memory was pro- 
digious, but was surpassed in wonderfulness by the electric swift- 
ness of his intellectual movement, and the wonderful reach of his 
mental constructive power. He could read a book and get at the 
pith of it, before another man would be through the preface. He 
could take some wonderful ‘‘ new invention ’’ to pieces at a glance, 
and expose its false pretensions and its real dangers. Underlying all 
these powers, was the most thorough early training that he could 
possibly have received. His had been ‘‘ the old education ;”’ in 
the family of the late Rev. Dr. S. B. Wylie, and in company 
with his sons, he had been drilled in the classics and the mathe- 
matics, in a style unknown to these degenerate and superficial days. 
The attachments formed in that circle clung to him throughout 
life; by a thousand subtle indications he showed his affectionate 
reverence for his old and good friend, and for Mrs. Wylie, for 
whom he had almost a filial regard. 

Such intellectual power and insight as his, must at deepest have 
had a moral basis. While his keen Socratic irony, which he 
especially brought to bear upon those whom he regarded as in- 
sincere, repelled some and created mis-impressions, yet no one 
could know him closely or hear him in his more serious moments, 
without perceiving that there was in this man all that makes the 
essential difference between a good man and a bad one. He was 
not the man to wear his religion on his sleeve, especially in times 
when it paid to do so; but when he spoke of these subjects to those 
that knew him well, it was with a serious reverence and an evident 
religious feeling that revealed his deeper thought. Throughout 
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his later years he was most exact and punctual in his discharge of 
many religious duties, but something of his Friendly ancestors 
seemed to cling to him, and to manifest itself in a dislike of 
formality and pretension, which deepened into hatred of shams. 
In him his pupils had the example of a spotless life, a high sense 
of personal honor, and an unbounded devotion to the truth. 

They know how hard it will be to fill the place his death has 
left empty ; to find one so well fitted to fill a larger place in the 
public eye, and yet so ready to devote all his strength to the 
duties of the lesser sphere. 





NEW BOOKS. 


KRITISCHE GESCHICHTE DER NATIONAL CEKONOMIE UND DES SOCIALISMUS 
(Critical History of National Economy and of Socialism ) Von Dr. E. Diihr- 
ing. Berlin. Th. Grieben, 1872. 

This stout octavo volume of over three hundred pages, fills a very important 
place for the student of social science. In few branches of knowledge is the 
historical development of greater interest and importance ; but if we excep 
Mr Stephen Colwell’s Jtroduction to the English translation of List’s Va- 
tiinal System, we have upon the subject in our language, almost nothing that 
attempts historic continuity and completeness. Dr. Diihring is no novice in 
this field of study, as his recent treatises go to show, viz : Carey’s Umwalzung 
des Volkswirthschaftslehre und Socialwissenschaft, zwolf Briefe (Carey’s Rev: 
olution of Political Economy and Social science. Twelve letters;) Capitay 
und Arbeit, neue Antworten auf alte Fragen (Capitaland Labor, new Answers 
to old Questions.) A7ritische Grundiegung des Volkswirthschaftslehre, (Critical 
Basis of Political Economy, in two vols.) Der Verkleienere Carey’s und die 
Krisis der Nationalokonomie, Sechszehn Briefe, «The Depreciators of Carey 
and the Crisis of National Economy, Sixteen letters), all published since 1865. 

He says of his new book: “Taere is stilla wint in not only German, but 
also in French and English literature, of a work thit shall present the history 
of National Economy and of Socialism, including the newest appearances in 
each department. Eventhe older and now obsolete works onthe subject, which 
(like the almost single and only History of Political Economy by Blanqui, that 
we still sometimes consult,) were published some thirty years ago, were not up 
to the times when first published. The chief contents of them might have very 
well been written as much as fifty or sixty years previously What they did 
offer usin regard to the authors and theories of later years, was confined to 
mere book notices and the external History of the literature of National Econo 
my. A proper history of the economical doctrines therefore remains to be 
written, and the presentation of that history here offered to the public is based 
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upon the most direct and thorough examination of the original authorities. 
That there is united with this a closer history of Socialism, is not only timely 
but accords with the fundamental thought of the newer historical way of re - 
garding the two provinces, by which they are considered as merely two branches 
of one andthe same stem. There has been no lackin Frenchliterature of 
separate presentations of the phenomena of Socialism for about thirty years 
past, z. ¢. since the first appearance of Reybaud’s Reformateurs Contemporains, 
and in Germany, too, this book has been followed and in part copied for twenty 
years past in the special presentation of French Socialism Reybaud’s work 
itself, even apart from its one sided hostile attitude as toward modern ideas of 
society, accomplished very little toward a comprehension of the deeper ¢raits 
of its subject, and even in its later editions the fault was not amended. Here, 
too, therefore, entirely new researches were necessary if one would bring to 
light the better and more interesting thoughts of the older Socialists, and clear 
their personalities from thoroughly perverted impressions as to their actual 
character and importance. Here for the first time, for instance, is traced the 
need of studying Comte if one would understand St. Simon, and the fact that 
Fourier must be treated as writers on medical psychology have already indicated 
and attempted. The later and the latest types of Socialism and their best 
known representatives, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Lasalle, etc., have been treat- 
ed critically and with regard to the inner connections of their doctrines, while 
all the points characteristic of opinions and persons have been included. 

‘Still more than is the case with Socialism, there is a need of an independent, 
complete presentation of the representatives of the later steps in the develop- 
ment of Political Economy. Longer sections are devoted to German and 
American Economists, and especially to. the systems and persons that have only 
our own days begun to play a more distinguished part. We need only men- 
tion such a series of names as Thiinen, List, Carey, Bastiat, Mill, Macleod, not 
one of whom but has been subjected to an examination that extends to the 
closest details, with a view to giving due prominence to the most modern 
theories, But the first beginnings of the science are not left undetermined. 
Petty, Locke, Boisguillibert, Vauban, etc., are among the earliest writers on the 
subject, and they have been completely described. David Hume and his rela- 
tion to Adam Smith—a fact of great importance for the later Political Econo- 
iny—is carefully characterized.” 


So far Dr. Duhring. We add the table of contents. 

‘* Section I. The Period before Scientific Treatises (The Ancients; Colbert 
and Mercantilism ; Petty, Locke, Boisguillibert, Vauban, Law.) 

“* Section I/. Physiocratists and Scottish beginnings. (Quesnoy, Turgot, 
Hume.) 

“ Section ITI. Theoretical System of Industry. (Adam Smith, J. B. Say.) 

** Section IV. The Malthus-Ricardo doctrines. 

“ Section V. The Older Socialism. (Its first beginnings . Babeuf, St. Simon, 
August Comte, Fourier, Owen and Enfantenism. ) 

“« Section V7. German National Economy. (Thuenen, List, etc.) 
“* Section VIZ. American National Economy and its relation to European 
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views. (First steps of its development, the system of Carey; counter views in 
Europe: Bastiat, Macleod, Mill and Cobden.) 

“ Section V/II, Later Socialism. (Louis Blanc, Proudhon, Marx, Marlo, 
Lasalle.) 

“Conclusion. National Economy and Socialism in their antagonistic aims 
and efforts.” 

It is to be hoped that some competent person will give us a translation of 
Diihring’s work, with such supplementary discussions and notes as would have 
occurred to Dr. Diihring, had he written in England or America instead of 
Germany. Mr. Colwell’s library, now in possession of the University, would 
furnish ample literary material for the purpose, and the Messrs. Scribner might 
very well include the volume in the Philosophical and Theological Library 
which they have begun with Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 

R. E. T. 

A WaitTinc Race. By Edmund Yates. New York: D. Appleton &. Co. 
1872. 

The re-publication of this work, by Appleton & Co., calls vividly to mind 
the Decrescit eundo, at one time occasionally’applicable, but now seemingly 
universal as the motto of the modern novelist, 

With “A Terrible Temptation ” before his eyes as the last fruit of the genius 


” 


that had produced “ Peg Woffington’”’ and “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” one 
could hardly expect a deviation from the rule on the part of a“lesser luminary,” 
as Mr, Yates so modestly termed himself at his late reception in New York ; and 
itis only natural though none the less to be regretted, that the crude strength of 
«‘ Broken to Harness,” should decline intothe inanity of this last novel. 

Heaviness without weight, harshness without satire, impropriety without 
spice and dullness without relief, are the salient characteristics of ‘“* A Waiting 
Race.” A book whose aim seems to be the inculcation of false views of society 
might be injurious, were it not for the fortunate fact that its circulation is likely 
to be confined to that unhappy class on whose part the perusal of such works 
is a duty. 


FirRE Surveys. By E.M. Shaw. London: Effingham Wilson. 

Captain Shaw (of the London Fire Brigade), is thoroughly qualified to write 
on the subject of buildings in relation to fires. Every line of this little book 
has importance; there is not an unnecessary word in it, for it is written with a 
brevity that is almost military, as if the book was intended for the use of the 
brigade which the author commands, Few books lately published are more 
useful or deserving of a wider circulation, There is a great deal of vagueness 
at present among the public, with regard to what is and what is nota fire-proof 
building. Zhe London Architect, says that the Building Acts have tended to 
promote this ignorance in England, and certainly our own Building Acts are 
begotten in and produce ignorance upon the fire-proof question, as well as upon 
all other building questions. With us Building Acts appear to be framed solely 
for the benefit of bonus house-builders, and in portions display a lamentable ig- 
norance of well known and universally accepted laws of construction. A state 
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of circumstances can hardly be imagined in which it is not possible for a build- 
ing to be more or less injured by fire. To be truly fire-proof, according to Cap- 
tain Shaw, a building should be divided into compartments, and so constructed 
that the contents of any one compartment might be consumed by fire without 
calcining, melting, or otherwise destroying the surrounding horizontal partitions, 
and, therefore, without communicating fireto to the other rooms or floors, Of 
course, in many instances, such an arrangement is impracticable, as it would 
often ruin utterly the most beautiful and important features of a building, and 
would very much increase the cost. The projecting woodwork of a roof is 
likely to take fire from the windows below, and in this city where houses are 
generally built in long rows, with the roofs of the same height, these cornices 
are exceedingly dangerous, conducting the fire with great rapidity from one 
house to the entire row. Thirty years ago these cornices were built of brick 
—which is not only a safer material but makes of the cornice a finer architectu- 
ralfeature. There is no stone which sooner or later will not yield to heat, but 
as longas the world lasts, stone, if it can be found, will form the chief material 
for buildings Forty feet from the ground, according to Captain Shaw, is the 
greatest height at which assistance can be readily given to inmates by firemen ; 
and sixty feet is the greatest height which can be protected, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, buildings of greater height must beerected. In fact there is noma- 
terial which we can employ, that has not some risk in its use. Captain Shaw 
says that no structure can be properly called fire-proof, if the ultimate strength 
of it depends on any metal; and thisis especially true of cast-iron, At a 
temperature of 212° Fahrenheit, or the boiling point of water, itloses about 
fifteen per cent of strength; at 612° or the temperature of molten lead, it 
probably has no strength ; and at 2,787°, which is likely to be below the tem- 
perature of the center of a large building on fire, cast-iron melts. There is, 
therefore, danger in the use of columns of this material, but especially so when 
they form the main support of corner-buildings. In this latter case, Captain 
Shaw would make it compulsory to have, instead, on the outer angle, either good 
walls, brick columns, or strong hard wood story posts of oak andelm. To 
some extent iron columns, and other things as well, are protected by having a 
coating of plaster. Instead of employing ironin the floors of buildings, Cap- 
tain Shaw would use it rather in the roofs. He recommends asa roof which 
would have many advantages, one of corrugated iron, with sliding windows, 
which could be easily opened to let the smoke and heat arise, and which would 
give facilities to the firemen to get at their work inside. The trusses he would 
have of lattice girders, plated over and passing through the roof, thus to form 
party or fire walls. The openings of internal divisions, he says, should be fitted 
with single or double wrought-iron doors, with stiffeners in the form of ribs, 
rails or bars, and the supports for these doors, should be of wrought-iron or 
steel, and not more distant from each other than two feet. Some of the most 
disastrous fires were extended from the warping or buckling of iron doors from 
want of proper supports. Revolving iron shutters often form substitutes for 
these doors, and have advantages from their lightness and compactness. But 
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in all cases where iron, whether wrought or cast, is employed, allowance should 
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be made for the elasticity and for the expansion and contraction from changes 
of temperature. There is no material which is considered by Captain Shaw so 
unsuited for resisting fire as stone. Sometimes it calcines, or will so crumble 
as not to be able to beara load; besides it cracks and splits in a fire, adnin 
faliing is most dangerous. He doesnot tell us whether he found any differ- 
ence between asandstone, a granite anda limestone, Where stone has been 
found to resist fire for some time, he attributes it rather to the mortar or 
cement Stone is found to be especially dangerous when used for internal work, 
such as corbels, landings, or staircases. If there must be staircases, he would 
have the core or frame of wrought-iron, and the stone only employed as a 
covering. For external work it sometimes answers, but never s» well as brick. 
In order, he says, to ensure a high degree of safety, walls should be construct- 
ed of well-burned bricks, or of some other substance which cannot be affected 
by fire, such as concrete composed of ashes, slag, or other materials which have 
been previously burned. He regards a mud wall favorably; but unless it is 
formed of great thickness it gets out of shape, if there is not a frame imbedded 
in it, and this latter becomes initself a source of weakness from the difference 
of expansion between the materials of the frame and covering. A building on 
fire, practically, is subject toa variety of strains arising from the expansion of 
materials, from falling bodies, etc., and hence is the necessity of a thorough 
system of bonding. A wall of hard bricks laid in good mortar or cement is 
no doubt very sound, but even such a wall, Captain Shaw says, is likely to fall, 
on an emergency, if not firmly bonded into a cross wall, and enormous loss has 
been occasioned by the absence of this bonding. He suggests, that instead of 
buttresses, tie rods, etc., walls should be secured by constructing them in a 
zig-zag form, with a strong bond at the angles. Front, back and side walls, he 
says, should be properly tied in or bonded to each other, and this would pre- 
vent what is very common after fires, viz.: the parting of front and side walls, 
External walls should be firmly tied to party and return walls, by strong wrought- 
iron anchors, of strength and number sufficient to keep the whole outside of 
the building firmly fixed without the assistance of floors, roofs, or internal ties 
of any kind, and walls should under no circumstances be tied together by the 
floors or roofs, so that if floors are burned it may not affect them. Cornices 
should be firmly hung on, or secured by iron anchors, each of good length. 
Bond timber in walls is dangerous and should not be allowed; hoop-iron forms 
a much better bond. The effects of a fire reach to the foundations, as at such 
a time unequal settlements arise, and what the firemen call the “tumbling 
about” of walls arises mainly from the wantof a proper foundation. From 
Captain Shaw’s experience he places great reliance on walls built on inverted 
arches, having under them either firm ground, concrete, or a solid substructure. 
So much does he think of good foundations that he considers it would be an 
advantage if there was a law that no building should be erected within fifty feet 
of another except by a skilled architect, who would be responsible for the 
strength of all the parts; or at least that no building of forty or fifty feet in 
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height should be erected without a certificate from an architect or surveyor, 
testifying to the sufficiency of the foundations. 

We have quoted sufficiently from Captain Shaw’s book to show its thoroughly 
practical character and excellence, and we cannot but hope that some of his 
many valuable suggestions may be heeded and made use of by our own reckless 
and ignorant builders. 

The book can be ordered of Mr. John Penington & Son, 127 South 7th St. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM and other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier, [pp. 129, illustrated.] Boston: James R. Osgood & Co , Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 

Our readers are aware that this magazine, almost alone among our periodicals, 
has acted on the conviction that our local history of the city and the state was 
worthy of literary treatment, and really possessed in many respects a wide and 
lasting interest. Mr. Longfellow has shown what could be done, in the con- 
clusion of Evangeline, to glorify and transform our every-day matters with the 
touch of poetic glamour. Mr. Whittier, another New Englander, has taken up 
the papers of Dr. Seidensticker on Francis Daniel Pastorius, published in our 
issues for January and February of this year, and those on “The German 
Mystics as American Colonists,” that appeared at an earlier date, and con- 
structed on this basis a poem of great literary be uty, and, also, of the keenest 
local interest. While readers in all parts of the land will be delighted with 
the book, the residents of Germantown, the descendents of its first settlers, 
and even all who take an interest in the history of the Society of Friends, and its 
opposition to slavery, will read the book with unusual interest and pleasure. 

The poem has all the usual characteristic marks of Mr. Whittier’s work, 
except that its form does not bring into play his highest poetic power. Mr. 
Whittier is, above all things, a lyric poet, the greatest in America, He can tell 
astory well, but he must interfuse it with his own fire in telling. When his 
characters speak, they all talk Whittier; he has no dramatic gift, no power to 
construct another man’s thoughts from within, and from a starting point different 
fromhisown Asa lyricist, he hasa trick that is superbly illustrated in Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome and his other historical poems. He touches a vast area 
on its highest peaks of interest, briefly characterizing place after place in a way 
that excites the imagination of the reader, and makes him wonder how much 
is left untold. Macaulay’s “ Horatius” sweeps over all Northern Italy in this 
way; his “ Armada” does the same for England. Heevenuses the method in 
prose, as in describing William’s visit tothe English shires during a parliamen- 
tary recess. So Whittier weaves into his sketch of Pastorius name aftér name 
of his cotemporaries, giving the readers just such an impression as a brief 
glimpse of a miniature would. The whole atmosphere of the book is whole- 
some and refreshing, as is everything that its author has written. It has the 
dewy fragrance of a First Day morning walk among the flowers. 

Passing from the literary to the historical aspect of the book, while we are 
not dissatisfied with it, yet we have somewhat against it. The impression it 
gives of the social surroundings of Pastorius is not truetothe life. The hard- 
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hips , the pinched life, the unceasing struggle with nature that fell to the lot of 
the first settler, are all put out of sight. Everything is as smooth and nice as 
if the scene were laid one hundred and fifty years later, The Friends are all 
of the modern type in essential respects, althcugh the outward characteristics 
of the first and intolerant generations are preserved. The words that we had 
quoted from Kelpius might have supplied another side to the picture, viz. ; 
Primitive Quakerism took rank among the most exclusive of the sects. Again 
(p. 26), Spener and Eleonora Von Merlauare brought into close proximity as 
co-workers in the religious field. They stood about as near to each other as 
Richard Baxter and George Fox. They are, indeed, both historically associated 
with Pastorius. It was Spener’s influence that made him a Pietist before he became 
a Quaker. The Peterson and Von Merlau circle were engaged in the support of 
the Frankfort Company. But their sympathies were more with Kelpius and Falk- 
ner, dreaming and waiting on the hills above the Wissahickon, than with Pas- 
torius and the Quakers and Mennonites who built Germantown. Itis, again, 
(p. 31) somewhat premature to represent Fastorius’ house as a station for the 
underground railroad, and to represent a lawyer trained in German courts as act- 
ing i civil matters on the maxims of the higher law, The epithet “familist” ap- 
plied to the Labadist Sluyter (p. 35), is historically incorrect. Schurmberg is 
described (p, 41) as a student of the Vedas, a century before any European 
scholar was aware of their existence, which reminds one of Thoreau’s complaint 
that people went to church to read the Bible, instead of staying at home to read 
the Vedas, there being at that time no English translation of them. Grotius 
(, - 43) is made into an ordinary authority for civil and criminal law, 

But these slight blemishes are less culpable in the poet than they would be in 
the historian, and, as Pennsylvanians, we take the whole book, with thanks to 
its author, 


THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE: His Talks with his Fellow-Boarders 
and the Reader, [Pp. 418. Price, $2.] Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 

‘the American Montaigne becomes more truly a Montaigne as he mellows 
with years. ** The Autocrat” was hardly a fitting title for one of his easy and 
tolerant class. Even “The Professor” had a flavor of autocracy and dictation 
in it. But “ The Poet” is atitle after Le Sieur Michel’sownheart. The new 
book is of much the same materials as the old ones, and therefore almost inca- 
pable ef any general description, because of the great variety of its contents, 
It abounds in the same half-cynical, yet humorous, analyses of character—the 
same odd scraps of curious scientific and historical fact—the same graphic 
sketches of after-dinner philosophy—the same long, but not inapposite, digres- 
sions—the same flashes of grave and gay poetry intermingled with the prose. Of 
course, it contains numerous glances at the problem that has so largely occupied 
its author in later years—the reaction of matter upon spirit, and the difficulty 
of drawing any clear, distinct line between the two spheres. Those who judge 
a work by comparing separate passages in it with those in some other, will think 
it inferior to its predecessors. It has nothing equal to the “ One-Hoss Shay,’ 
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and the wit of its prose mostly lacks the spiteful keenness of the Autocrat. They 
will say that the book illustrates the boyish by-word : “ You can’t do it again.” 
For our part, we are too Montaignist to stoop to such impertinent comparisons. 
It is folly to spoil one’s taste for a book by applying a test that the best dinner 
will not stand. We take it thankfully, just as it is, with all its own excellencies ; 
a fresh and true addition to the great class of literature that lies far away from 
the busy and contentious interests of the race, that one can read without effort 
and digest without bile. Yet we must say that here and there are places 
that detract from our enjoyment of it as a book of this class. There are bits 
that Holmes the Unitarian, or Holmes the hemi-semi-demi-materialist, wrote, 
where Holmes the humorist would have handled the penbetter. But still, the 
places in the book that remind us that the author—unlike Montaigne, Lamb, 


and the rest of the brotherhood—is a busy public man in his generation, are 
but few. 
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